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Uncle Sam eR 
Phones, Wires and Radio 
in One Big Combine 


N OLD American document which 
[&% some people may still remember, 
called the “Constitution,” says Con- 
gress Shall have power “to establish 
post offices and post roads.” From the 
early days of the Constitution, this 
grant to Congress was construed as 
giving the federal government a mo- 
nopoly over communications. Time 
and again private citizens or concerns 
have attempted to set up postal sys- 
tems of their own to compete with the 
government but Uncle Sam has placed 
his heavy hand on them. 

When the telegraph came along it 
was used mainly as a means of quick 
communication to aid the railroads in 
dispatching their trains. That explains 
why the telegraph lines for a long time 
invariably ran alongside the railroads. 
Gradually the business world came to 
make use of the telegraph and even- 
tually great telegraph companies were 
able to chisel in on what should have 
been Uncle Sam’s monopoly. 

Gradually also big express com- 
panies were built up and these like- 
wise worked in close cahoots with the 
railroads. Next the telephone was in- 
vented and before Sam realized it this 
“infant industry” had grown into the 
biggest octopus in the whole world. It 
not only got its hooks into Sam’s mo- 
nopoly and refused to let go but it 
even refuses to let Sam have a look-in 
and fix rates for phone service that 
are fair to the people. 

Finally, in recent years, a new baby 
was unexpectedly born to Sam in his 
old age—the radio. Sam has had more 
trouble weaning this very precocious 
kid than he had with all the others put 
together. It cut its eye teeth very 
young and is now cutting its wisdom 
teeth. Sam is walking the floor with 
it every night, when the broadcasting 
is at its height. 

Sam would prefer not to bother with 
any of these babies himself. He doesn’t 
envy those other countries in which 
the government has to run the radio, 
phone service, express service and 
railroads as well as the postal system. 
But he has been having a committee 
of his experts make a study of the 
Situation and they tell him that unless 
some of these babies behave better, 
he may have to take them in hand 
himself. 

Sam is jealous of his privileges, but 


he is by nature slow to anger. For in- 
stance he won’t allow the express com- 
panies to crash in on his postal mo- 
nopoly by carrying written matter. 
Most other matter may be carried by 
express, and Sam makes his parcel post 
rates so that the express companies 
get a big share of the business. Sam 
only takes things over when private 
concerns are too grasping or refuse to 
cater to the public interest. During 
the World war Sam made the express 
companies cooperate and they are still 
doing it. At the same time he took the 
railroads by the scruff of the neck and 
made them also work together instead 
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Those “bears” of Wall Street who think 

that the public utilities are made for them 

to gamble with had better take notice, for 
Uncle Sam is on their trail. 


of wasting their energies fighting. 
This process is now being actively 
continued under the government “co- 
ordinator.” 

Some such enforced pooling of serv- 
ices is now being talked of for the dif- 
ferent systems of communication— 
particularly the telegraph, telephone 
and radio. These public services are 
already working together to a large 
extent, but they are working at cross 
purposes, and naturally it costs more 
to keep up a multiplicity of services 
than it would a single co-ordinated 
one. In many cases the services are 
unnecessarily paralleled or duplicated 
—and the consumers of course have to 
pay the extra cost. The companies in- 
volved represent an investment of 
about seven billion dollars, all told. 

There is no telling how much of this 
represents watered stock or “invest- 
ed capital” which has purposely been 
boosted so as to increase profits. 


Pathfinder Completes 
40 Years of Service 
to the American People 


ORTY years is a long time. The 

Pathfinder knows, for it was just 
40 years ago that this paper was 
founded. The Pathfinder has always 
been so busy recording the news that 
it has never had much time to brag 
about itself—but when a thing has 
lasted for 40 years it may be excused 
for saying a little about its own career 
and how it got that way. We do not 
say that the Pathfinder, as an institu- 
tion, is anything that anybody else 
should set out to imitate. If anything, 
it might even be held up as one of 
those “horrible examples” of what not 
to do. The Pathfinder was started in 
hard times—but luckily the founders 
didn’t know it. If they had known 
how hard those times were, and how 
hard many of the times since then have 
been, they would have given up the 
idea—as they were advised by all 
hands to do. What caused the Path- 
finder to be started anyway, and why 
did it adopt such a peculiar name? 
This question is often asked, and as 
one of the missions of the Pathfinder 
always has been to answer questions, 
we may as well answer this one. 

The Pathfinder was founded on the 
idea that the truth is not only stranger 
than fiction but that it can be made 
more interesting than fiction and is 
vastly more important for the human 
family. This was such a novel notion 
that it took a great deal of hard work 
to prove it to the reading public, who 
had been brought up mainly on a diet 
of fiction, instead of facts. The name 
“Pathfinder” therefore was appropri- 
ate for a publication which was to 
“blaze the trail through the jungle 
of events.” 

Any journal which set up such a 
standard as that would naturally have 
to be free from political or other bias. 
The facts may be distorted, or wholly 
misrepresented, for a time, but in the 
long run the truth will prevail. That 
was the only “pull” the Pathfinder 
ever had. The Pathfinder conscien- 
tiously devoted itself to hunting up the 
facts and stating them in such plain 
terms that everybody could under- 
stand them. It aimed to serve all the 
people all the time. We gave both sides 
of every worthy question and we en- 
couraged readers to think for them- 
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TIMELY TOPICS 


DOLLAR POLICY HOLDS 

The middle course between radical- 
ism and conservatism taken by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on monetary policies 
has done much to allay the alarm of 
American bankers that the props 
would be knocked from under the dol- 
lar by the gold policy of the adminis- 
tration. Frank M. Law, president of 
the American Bankers Association, has 
expressed his growing conviction of 
financial safety by stating there is no 
indication of fiat money in controlling 
the value of the dollar in foreign mar- 
kets. Many of the leading bankers of 
the country are now backing the Pres- 
ident’s gold policy and are predicting 
a sharp upturn in American trade. 

Much alarm had been expressed by 
out-and-out inflationists over the hold- 
ing of the price of gold at $34.01 an 
ounce for so long a time. Fears that 
the dollar would be stabilized how- 
ever, were allayed by a White House 
statement that rumors of this sort 
were “worse than a bad guess.” The 
statement also said that there would 
be no change in the present monetary 
policy and gold purchases would be 
continued. 

The upward trend of the dollar and 
the downward trend of commodity 
prices during the period gold was held 
stationary at $34.01 an ounce is just 
the reverse of the economic situation 
sought by the administration. It is 
now held that even heavier gold pur- 
chases are necessary to equalize mon- 
ey with commodities, 
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BASEBALL’S BIGGEST TRADE 


Cornelius McGillicuddy (Connie 
Mack to you) sprang the greatest sur- 
prise of the baseball meetings in Chi- 
cago by announcing the trading of 
Lefty Grove, Mickey Cochrane, George 
Earnshaw, Rube Walberg and Max 
Bishop. The cash involved in the 
trades was the 
largest amount 
in the history 
of baseball, 
estimated at 
$300,000. Grove, 
Walberg and 
Bishop go to 
the Boston Red 
Sox, who paid 
a reported 
$175,000 in cash 
and sent Bob 
Kline, pitcher 
and Harold 
(R ab bi t) 
Warstler, in- 
fielder, to the Athletics. Mickey Coch- 
rane, said to be one of the greatest 
catchers of all baseball history, was 
sold to Detroit for $100,000, and was 
immediately named manager of the 
Tigers. Earnshaw, big righthander, 
went to the Chicago White Sox for 
$25,000 and catcher Charlie Berry. 

Financial straits of the club, caused 
by a loss of $200,000 in 1933, is said 
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to have forced the sale of Mack’s star 
players and only Jimmie Foxx, home- 
run king of the major leagues, re- 
mains of the famous group that ruled 
the baseball roost in 1929-30-31. 

The only deal in baseball history 
that resembles the Philadelphia shake- 
up was also engineered by Connie 
Mack who startled the sport world in 
1914 by selling and trading his fa- 
mous $100,000 infield and losing his 
star hurling staff of Combs, Bender 
and Plank. Eddie Collins, who figured 
in the 1914 trades, is now part owner 
of the Red Sox. 

Baseball’s picturesque dictator, 
Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, was 
given his third successive contract as 
commissioner of the industry—pro- 
fessional baseball is recognized as 
such—and will rule both players and 
owners for the next seven years and 
one month. The 
salary agreed 
upon is $40,000 
a year, effective 
Nov. 24, 1934, 
when his pres- 
ent contract ex- 
pires. 

Many _ think 
that the “Kene- 
saw Mountain” 
part of Judge 
Landis’ name is 
a nickname, but 
such is not the 
case. Kenesaw 
Mountain is an 
elevation a short distance north of At- 
lanta, Ga., and was the scene of a fa- 
mous battle of the Civil war when 
Confederate troops handed a decisive 
defeat to Sherman’s army. Judge 
Landis’s father, a Union soldier, was 
severely wounded in this battle. When 
the present baseball czar was born in 
Millville, Ohio, in 1866, his father de- 
cided to commemorate the battle by 
naming him Kenesaw Mountain Lan- 
dis. 

William Harridge, who succeeded 
the late Ernest S. Barnard as presi- 
dent of the American League, was re- 
elected president, secretary and treas- 
urer for a period of five years. His 
former contracts had been only for 
one year each. 

One of the principal “bones of con- 
tention” between the two major 
leagues was removed when, with only 
one dissenting vote, it was decided to 
adopt the “lively” ball of the Amer- 
ican League in both circuits. A cam- 
paign was also started to get all of the 
minor leagues to use the same ball. 
Bill Terry, manager of the World 
Champion New Yerk Giants, differed 
with the others on adoption of the 
lively ball. He said the Giants had 
done very well with the old one. 

—_———_e- > 


ARMY TRAVELS ON RUBBER 


Two sweeping changes have been 
effected in the Army and Marine Corps 
that are expected to be of great bene- 
fit. Through the purchase of 7,776 
motor vehicles under a_ $10,000,000 
public works allotment the Army has 
been placed on a more mobile basis. 
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It will now be possible to transfer 
large bodies of troops long distances 
in a short time. The motorization of 
the Army is of an experimental natur: 
and not to be compared with motor- 
ized units of foreign armies, wher: 
even the heavy fighting equipment i 
carried in armored trucks. The pre: 
ent motor equipment of the Army j 
about worn out, most of it having be: 
purchased during the World war. G« 
Douglas MacArthur, chief of staff, es 
timates the need of the Nationa! 
Guard alone at 19,500 vehicles, but th: 
civilian forces are not included in th 
present motor order. 

The Marine Corps fighting forces 
have been completely re-organize: 
The East and West Coast Expedition- 
ary Forces have been abolished ani 
replaced by a new Fleet Marine Forc: 
which is directly under the command 
er-in-chief of the United States Fleet. 
Headquarters of the new Fleet Marin 
Force is at Quantico, Va. By estal)- 
lishing absolute unity of command 
military experts state movement of th: 
naval troops can be done with a mini- 
mum loss of time. 

——— 


THE BUDGET AND RELIEF 


Since the outlining of the tentativ: 
budget for 1935 by Director Lewis 
Douglas it has been revealed that re- 
gardless of surpluses or shortages in 
revenues the Civil Works Adminis 
tration will continue its activities until 
the rigors of winter are over. Already, 
it is claimed 4,000,000 persons have 
been put back to work under this pro- 
gram and President Roosevelt has in- 
dicated he will ask for an additional 
$350,000,000 which will be needed by 
February 15. Other amounts that wil! 
be needed are $250,000,000 for the 
Emergency Relief Corporation and §1,- 
875,000,000 for the Public Works Ad- 
ministration. These figures mean that 
Congress will be asked to appropriat: 
$2,475,000,000 for these three relief de- 
partments alone. Other sums to bh 
added are those of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the NRA, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, as well as ex- 
pected governmental running expenses 
of $2,600,000,000. 

Director Douglas is said to favor ap- 
plying the substantial budgetary sur- 
plus made possibl 
by severe cuts in 
governmental  ex- 
penses to the publi 
debt. Others close- 
ly allied to the Ad- 
ministration fee! 
any surplus should 
be used for emer- 
gency purposes. 
Still others high in 
official circles fee! 
that the figure se! 
for anticipated reve- 
nues is far too high 
and there will be no 
surplus to apply to anything, as has 
been the case now for several years 

While the more optimistic of the 
heads of relief organizations feel that 
their expenses may be kept to a mini- 
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mum that will permit a budget total 
of $6,000,000,000, many of the congres- 
sional leaders are frank in stating that 
the government and its relief agencies 
may be forced to ask for $10,000,000,- 
000. In support of this latter conten- 
tion it is shown that accelerated spend- 
ing for emergency relief contributed 
to a considerable increase in the Treas- 
ury deficit for the month ending De- 
cember 15. The requirements of the 
RFC cannot possibly be forecast. So 
far this fiscal year, just six months, the 
Treasury has advanced it $456,000,000. 
The appropriation of $3,300,000,000 
for the Public Works Administration 
is practically exhausted, with applica- 
tions on hand calling for expendi- 
tures of more than $3,000,000,000, and 
additionai applications arriving daily. 
A revised estimate ordered by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget includes a five per 
cent restoration of the 15 per cent pay 
cut in the fiscal year 1935. 
—_—_—_——>- oe 


LAGUARDIA’S CABINET 


Scanning the personnel of the new 
cabinet of Mayor-elect LaGuardia of 
New York is like looking over the 
“who’s who” of 
the liberals of that 
city, regardless of 
the party label 
they might bear. 
Some are Repub- 
lican, some Demo- 
crat, some Fusion 
and Socialist but 
all have liberal 
tendencies. For ex- 
ample Robert Mo- 
ses, commissioner 
of parks, is a 
“Smith-Republi- 
can”; Prof. A. A. 
Berle, jr., city chamberlain, was a 
member of President Roosevelt’s 
“brain trust’; Paul Blanchard, com- 
missioner of accounts, is a former So- 
cialist; Irving Ben Cooper, accounts 
counsel, was Judge Samuel Seabury’s 
assistant in the Walker investigation 
and a Democrat; Paul Windels, cor- 
poration counsel, is an independent 
Republican; William Hodson, com- 
missioner of public welfare, has no 
political affiliations of any kind; Lang- 
don Post, a major figure in the fusion 
movement, is the new tenement house 
commissioner, Maj. Gen. John F. 
O’Ryan, police commissioner,and John 
S. McElligott, fire commissioner. 

oe 


NO EASING OF STOCK LAW 


The Securities Act is not likely to 
be modified, Senate finance experts 
State. Reports submitted by his aids 
have caused President Roosevelt to 
support a plan for clarification of the 
terms of the Act while definitely op- 
posing any weakening of the law. 

By clarification the President means 
that certain sections which have prov- 
en confusing to investment bankers be 
worded in such a manner that there 
can be no misunderstanding in their 
interpretation. Corporation officers 
have been frightened away from flota- 
tion of securities by the ambiguity of 
sections of the Act, notably the one 
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pertaining to civil liabilities, which 
holds directors of companies respon- 
sible for statements in prospectuses. 

J. M. Landis, Federal Trade Commis- 
sioner, in answering critics of the Act 
stated that millions of dollars worth 
of bad securities had been kept off 
the public market by the rigid terms 
of the law. He made special reference 
to purely speculative issues of brew- 
ery, distillery and mining stocks. 

Senator Fletcher, chairman of the 
Senate Banking Committee, holds that 
the Securities Act should be even more 
strict. One loophole, he points out, is 
the clause exempting those issuing bad 
securities from reimbursing the pur- 
chaser if they can prove they acted in 
“good faith.” Senator Fletcher feels 
that if a purchaser of securities suf- 
fers any loss through misrepresenta- 
tion the issuer should be held liable 
to civil damages. 

EO 


LEAN FARMS NOT WANTED 


One part of the annual report sub- 
mitted to President Roosevelt by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace is ex- 
pected to meet with spirited opposi- 
tion if acted upon by the administra- 
tion. This is the suggestion that the 
government may have to purchase 
farms in order to control production. 
The present program for readjusting 
production is purely a temporary one 
and has the disadvantage of taking out 
of production both the efficient and 
inefficient areas. In the long run it 
would be much cheaper for the gov- 
ernment to purchase farms than to 
lease them, owing to the low rate of 
interest payable on loans. 

Elimination of lean or “nuisance” 
acres is another important part of the 
report. Such lands are a breeding 
ground for insect pests and plant dis- 
ease, and so ill-adapted to farming that 
the standard of living remains at a 
poverty level, Secretary Wallace 
States. An agreement already exists 
between the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Public Works Adminis- 
tration which provides that, for every 


3 
acre of new land brought into produc- 
tion by reclamation, money shall be 
made available for the purchase and 
taking out of production poor farm 
lands of corresponding productivity. 

Planning together under federal 
guidance has greatly improved the 
economic situation of the farmers of 
the country, the report states, but 
some permanent system of control 
must be worked out. The course now 
being followed answers the need of 
the emergency but “demands super- 
human effort if it is to be permanent.” 

pA <, -: enlanaae 

PLUGGING THE INCOME TAX 

The loopholes through which 
wealthy citizens escaped paying their 
share of Uncle Sam’s expenses would 
be tightly plugged by Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau who sub- 
mitted some drastic tax reforms in a 
memorandum to the House Ways and 
Means Committee. Foremost is re- 
vision of the income tax laws that 
recent investigations proved could be 
so easily and legally evaded. A lower 
tax rate on incomes of less than $25,000 
and compulsory joint returns by hus- 
band and wife, a single normal income 
tax rate instead of the present two 
classes of rates, abolition of certain de- 
ductions for depreciation and deple- 
tion, capital losses made deductible 
only from capital gains instead of in- 
come, losses only carried forward one 
year and higher surtaxes are recom- 
mended. Consideration of an excess 
profits tax of large business is also 
asked in the report. 

Recommendations of the Treasury 
head and the Ways and Means sub- 
committee were widely different in 
regard to amendment of the foreign 
tax credits section of the present law. 
The subcommittee had proposed that 
the amount of taxes paid by domestic 
corporations to foreign governments 
be deducted from taxable income in- 
stead of the net tax. Acting Secretary 
Morgenthau held for a continuation of 
the present law which allows credit 
in full. 
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FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN 

With private conversations on the 
arms situation with Germany admit- 
tedly a failure Britain awaited a final 
report on the result of the negotiations 
before announcing her arms stand. A 
further postponement in reconvening 
the parley at Geneva may follow. 

Merging of the Cunard and White 
Star Lines’ North Atlantic fleets was 
announced in the House of Commons. 
The government at the same time 
granted financial aid to the companies 
to enable completion of a giant liner. 


GERMANY 


Prince Alexander Ferdinand, 21, 
only son of Prince August Wilhelm, 
fourth son of the former Kaiser, has 
been named by Chancellor Hitler as 
his successor and regent of the Reich. 

Russian orders have already declin- 
ed more than 60 per cent and German 
business leaders fear they will decline 
still more as a result of an ever-widen- 
ing gulf between the Soviets and the 
Nazis. Resumption of relations with 
America is expected to divert many of 
the orders there that would have gone 
to the Reich. Germany’s export sur- 
plus for November was announced in 
this connection to have declined more 
than $16,000,000. 

The Reich’s church dispute flared up 
again when the Protestant Evangelical 
Youth Movement refused to be incor- 
porated with the Nazi Youth Move- 
ment. One bone of contention in the 
fray was removed when the Aryan 
paragraph, which barred non-Aryans 
from holding office, was deleted from 
the laws of the Protestant church. In 
the Catholic fold like objections were 
raised to the Aryan clause, and re- 
newed protests made against state in- 
terference in the re- 
ligious affairs of the 
church. Recent ar- 
rests of priests and 
the suppression of 
Catholic organs 
added to the bitter- 
ness which parleys 
between the Reich 
and the Vatican 
have not been able 
to remove. 

Gen. Hermann 
Wilhelm Goering 
banned the production of an anti-Jew- 
ish Biblical play at one of the state 
theaters in Berlin, although it was 
written by a favored Nazi author. 

Labor unions which a year ago had 
7,000,000 members and property worth 
hundreds of millions, of marks were 
dissolved by the government and in- 
corporated into recreational after- 
work organizations which will carry 
on Nazi propaganda. From 1919 until 
1933 these unions ruled Germany 
through their secretaries who held key 
positions in the government. 

The German Christians, the Nazi 
church party, which attempted unsuc- 
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cesfully to seize control of the Prot- 
estant church, dissolved as a party, 
but reorganized as a movement to 
spread its ideas of an Aryan and Nazi 
church. 


ITALY 


First steps in Premier Mussolini’s 
plan for a corporative state were ac- 
complished when Italy’s economic life 
was divided into the separate phases of 
industry, agriculture and transport, 
and employers and employees combin- 
ed into groups. 

A nation-wide reduction in salaries 
and cost of living was decreed by Il 
Duce to enable Italian exports to con- 
tinue. Competition of non-gold na- 
tions has reduced Italy’s export trade 
to a fraction of its previous size, and 
made necessary either inflation or re- 
duction of the cost of production, the 
latter course being chosen as being the 
wisest. 

Passage of a bill by the Chamber of 
Deputies placed all institutions of ed- 
ucation and research under Mussolini’s 
control who will rule them according 
to strict Fascist principles. 

Sweeping reductions in salaries were 
announced by Pope Pius XI to effect 
an annual saving of $250,000 in Vatican 
City expenditures. 


FRANCE 

Civil service employees in Paris, 
numbering 800,000, threatened a gen- 
eral strike that would cut the capital 
off from the rest of the world in pro- 
test against salary cuts approved by 
Parliament. In the past these em- 
ployees have succeeeded in overthrow- 
ing every government that opposed 
them. Stormy meetings were held in 
many cities in the provinces. 

France and four of her allies of the 
Little Entente announced a_ united 
stand against Germany’s arms de- 
mands and Italy’s plan for changing 
the League and the Versailles treaty, 
after Dr. Edouard Benes, Czechoslova- 
kian foreign minister, had conferred 
with French officials in Paris. They 
further decided to put a disarmament 
plan before Germany allowing her the 
responsibility in refusing to sign. 

The government taxed American 
firms nearly $120,000,000 under the 
double taxation law despite a Franco- 
American agreement signed in 1932 
abolishing this form of levy. 


JAPAN 


Hiroshi Saito, 47, the youngest man 
ever selected for the post, was an- 
nounced as Japan’s new ambassador 
to the United States. 


POLAND 


Under plans formed by the govern- 
ment party the President will be vir- 
tual dictator. He will appoint the pre- 
mier, the president of the Supreme 
Court and the commander in chief of 
the army, impeach cabinet ministers 
and designate his own successor, Par- 
liamentary power will be nullified 
with the sejm (lower house) an advis- 
ory body and the upper chamber ap- 
pointive, the President naming one- 
third, and two-thirds to be chosen 
from the holders of military decora- 
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tions, The proposed change in the 
constitution was submitted to Parlia- 
ment for approval. 


RUSSIA 


American Ambassador William (€ 
Bullitt presented his credentials t: 
President Mikhail Kalinin in th, 
Kremlin in Moskya 
and made a speech 
of especial friendli 
ness to which th: 
President replied 
with equal warmth. 
The new ambassa- 
dor has been occu- 
pied with paying of- 
ficial calls and pre- 
paring a detailed r 
port on Soviet trad 
prospects. 

A decree effective 
January 1 was sign- 
ed by Josef Stalin whereby certain in 
ducements were made to farmers in 
the far eastern provinces of Siberia | 
encourage immigration in that area as 
a bulwark against Japan. 

Managers and executives who allow 
inferior goods to issue from their fac- 
tories “shall be held criminally respon- 
sible” and liable to five years impris- 
onment. 





Pres. Kalinin 


BOLIVIA 


President Salamanca announced 
Paraguay’s proposal for a truce in the 
Gran Chaco war had been accepted to 
permit arbitration proceedings. 


CUBA 

Disorders broke out anew in Habana 
as a mob sacked and burned the news- 
paper office of El Pais. Shooting in 
various parts of the city brought death 
or wounds to a score of people. 

Protests were lodged by the Cuban 
Federation of Labor against the poli 
cies of the Grau regime in respect t 
the syndicalization and the decree re- 
quiring firms to hire 50 per cent na- 
tive labor. 

Plans of the government to seize th: 
foreign-owned land which is not held 
with a clear title, were revealed }) 
the Secretary of the Interior, Th 
land, now uncultivated, would be giv- 
en to Cuban farmers. 


SPAIN 


Former Foreign Minister Alejandro 
Lerroux selected a cabinet after Pre- 
mier Martinez Barrios and his cabinet 
resigned in the stress of the post-elec- 
tion anarchist riots. Senor Barrios 
now holds the war portfolio in th 
new Republican ministry that has a 
substantial majority in the Cortes. 


IRISH FREE STATE 


Swiftly ending his defiance of th« 
government ban on his Fascist Blu 
Shirt organization, civic guards seized 
Gen. Eoin O’Duffy from 1,000 of his 
followers and lodged him in jail wher 
he faced a military tribunal. 


AUSTRIA 


An order by Chancellor Dollfuss en- 
tirely gags Austrian newspapers b) 
forbidding mention of political den 
onstrations and outrages. 
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Hull Tariff Plan 
Accepted by Pan- 
American Parley 


It’s only a short time before the 
closing whistle will blow and the del- 
egates to the Pan-American confer- 
ence, assembled in Montevideo, will 
disperse. And unless they hurry there 
won’t be much they can tell the folks 
about back home. They can say they 
did a lot of talking, but that’s about all. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull made 
a proposal on behalf of the United 
States, calling for general reductions 
in tariffs and trade barriers. In sub- 
mitting the proposal Secretary Hull 
said, “The economic proposal of the 
United States delegation calls atten- 
tion to the disastrous effects on busi- 
ness of extreme high tariffs and trade 
barriers and makes a sweeping dec- 
laration in favor of their reduction.” 
The Hull plan embodies two methods, 
first, by bilateral commercial treaties 
between the nations of the Americas 
and others, and second, by a mutual 
understanding between nations to 
lower trade obstacles to a reasonable 
level. “No treaties, conventions or le- 
gal commitments” are called for in the 
second method, it merely “suggests the 
most practical course to carry out such 
a policy.” 

Argentina, Peru, and Uruguay de- 
clared themselves in favor of the Hull 
plan, but Mexico and El Salvador were 
free in criticizing it. When the tariff 
plan was laid before the Economic 
Commission that body unanimously 
adopted it, although minor reserva- 
tions were made by many of the Lat- 
in-American nations. This economic 
scheme of the United States was by 
far the most important item to occupy 
the delegates’ attention since conven- 
ing, and was in effect the same as that 
presented to the London Economic 
conference by Secretary Hull on 
July 31, 

That highly controversial topic, in- 
tervention, gave rise to some dramatic 
scenes in the legislative palace when 
the Cuban delegate Alberto Giraudy 
broke forth in a torrent of oratory to 
lambaste the United States. Foreign 
Minister Carlos Saavedra Lamas 
brought calm to the waters when he 
stood up valiantly in defense of the 
North American Uncle Samuel. It was 
during a discussion in committee of 
Secretary Hull’s plan that Senor Gi- 
raudy complained of American inter- 
vention policy in Cuba. He declared 
the presence of warships in Cuban wa- 
ters and interjection into political mat- 
ters by United States representatives 
constituted intervention, just as much 
as the actual landing of soldiers. 

A follow-up of the Cuban outburst 
was a declaration in a subcommittee 
recommending that no state has the 
right to intervene in the internal or 
external affairs of another, and that 
States and territories gained by force 
should not be recognized. Several 
States objected to the resolution, and 
considered it impossible to accept it 





wholly while the Argentine anti-war 
pact remained unsigned by many 
countries, 

At a session of the Peace committee 
Senor Lamas of Argentina pointed out 
the futility of adopting new resolu- 
tions and proposals when ample ma- 
chinery for pacification lay rusting 
from lack of recognition, Any dis- 
putes that might arise could be settled 
very effectively if only the treaties 
now in existence were ratified by all 
the American nations. Such treaties 
were the Briand-Kellogg pact, the 
Gondra conciliation treaty of 1923, the 
Washington conciliation, and arbitra- 
tion conventions of 1929, and the Ar- 
gentinian anti-war pact formulated 
this year. Later at a plenary session 
20 nations supported Senor Lamas’s 
plea for ratification. One of the most 
ardent supporters was Secretary Hull. 

To handle the debt question which 
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The shaded portion on the map represents 
the more or less jungle area over which 
Bolivia and Paraguay are fighting, now 
widely known as the Gran Chaco area. 


threatened to be a hurdle in the course 
of any successful endeavor at the con- 
ference the steering committee recom- 
mended that a Pan-American eco- 
nomic conference be held in Santiago, 
Chile, next April. At that time dis- 
cussions of debts of South American 
powers to private investors would be 
taken up. 

In the labor subcommittee the prin- 
ciple of an inter-American labor office 
was approved and Buenos Aires as- 
signed as the location of the office. 
Mexico wants this labor commission 
to study various labor problems and 
to encourage its organization. 

Various minor problems have been 
discussed in subcommissions with 
many of them slated for more detailed 
consideration in full committee. Some 
of these include extensions of copy- 
right protection to creators of literary 
and artistic work; abolition of taxes 
and duties on books and magazines 
printed in signatory states; a plan to 
link the three great South American 
river systems; proposal for free tour- 
ist passports, valid in all countries of 
the Pan-American Union; and various 
proposals relating to health conditions 
and the interchange of cultural fea- 
tures among the nations of North and 
Latin America, 

The thorniest problem jabbing the 
side of the Conference is the Gran 
Chaco dispute, Helping hands have 


been extended many times to assist in 
peace efforts, but neither Paraguay 
nor Bolivia has seen fit to accept the 
gestures. Work of the peace commit- 
tee was devoted largely to this end, 
and its urging ratification of existing 
treaties likewise arose from the same 
motive. For 50 years Bolivia and Par- 
aguay have carried on an intermittent 
war over the Gran Chaco territory. 
It has drained the treasuries and the 
countries of men. In addition it has 
kept South America in a decidedly un- 
settled state by pointing out the in- 
efficacy of concerted action by Latin- 
American countries, 

Regarded as the greatest single tri- 
umph in history of women’s rights was 
the approval the conference gave to 
the move for equal nationality, civic 
and political rights. Eleven nations 
agreed to sign the nationality treaty, 
and a majority of the countries ac- 
cepted the recommendation to grant 
civic and political rights as soon as 
possible. The conference also voted 
to keep alive the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, the group which 
had put the proposals before the con- 
ference. 








FOREIGN TABS 





As six Communists in Koeln (Co- 
logne) were beheaded, 10 more in Des- 
sau awaited the ax, and some 50 others 
in Berlin were promised a_ similar 
fate, German newspapers played up 
the lynchings in the United States. 

Three bison, presented to Japan for 
the Tokyo zoo by an American news- 
paper publisher, were the subjects of 
an elaborate 20-mile parade and pre- 
sentation ceremony, They were the 
first ever seen on the hoof in Japan. 

An Englishman, Guy Haddon, was on 
trial in London charged with attempt- 
ing to extort money from the King. 
He had claimed to be the illegitimate 
son of the late Duke of Clarence, and 
hence the King’s nephew. 

Marriages in Great Britain showed 
an increase when 35,000 more couples 
in the last three months went to the 
altar than in the previous three month 
period, 

Twice premier of Japan and naval 
hero in the Russo-Japanese war, 
Count Gombei Yamamoto died in To- 
kyo at the age of 81. 

Sir Walter Scott’s original manu- 
script of the “Talisman,” for many 
years believed lost, was found in per- 
fect condition in the Moskva Histori- 
sal Museum. A Russian count had 
bought it in London in 1868. 

Work began on two new Italian 
7,500-ton cruisers and two more of a 
total tonnage of 1,250 tons at Spezia 
and Livorno (Leghorn). 

The “Gestapa,” a creation of Gen. 
Hermann Wilhelm Goering, is the 
world’s most formidable secret police 
force, Its task is to ferret out any 
treasonable activity in Germany. 

A handsome rooster acted as proxy 
for an absent bridegroom in the mar- 
riage rites of a young girl in Canton, 


China. 











CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Dora Delano Forbes, aunt of 
President Roosevelt, came from France 
to have Christmas dinner at the White 
House. 

For the first time in years there will 
be no New Year’s Day reception to the 
general public at the White House, 
that day of almost ceaseless hand- 
shaking (pumping, someone has called 
it) having been ruled out by the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics figures 
show that retail food prices in Wash- 
ington have risen three times as much 
as the average for the country. 

In his annual report to the Secretary 
of the Navy Rear Admiral E. B. Lari- 
mer, chief of the Bureau of Ordnance, 
Navy Department, reveals that the 
Naval Gun Factory at the Washington 
Navy Yard is rushing completion of 
16-inch, 8-inch and 5-inch guns for 
battleships, cruisers and destroyers. 


GOVERNMENT 


Public Works Administration ex- 
tends indefinitely the time limit for 
filing applications for public works 
loans. 

Tabulation by Bureau of Public 
toads shows that 127,720 men are ein- 
ployed on highways under construc- 
tion under the Public Works appropri- 
ation provided in the National Recov- 
ery Act. i 

Secretary of Interior Ickes, Public 
Works Administrator, doesn’t like lob- 
byists who seek to “influence” public 
works allotments and has declared 
war on them by preparing a “persona 
non grata” list which is added to fre- 
quently. The Administrator has even 
threatened to jail the lobbyists in his 
efforts to forestall charges that his 
agency engaged in lending and giving 
away more than $3,300,000,000 is sub- 
ject to influence. 

Attorney General H. S. Cummings 
refuses to annul charter of the Cru- 
saders because of that organization’s 
criticism of the administration’s mon- 
ey policy. 

Treasury Department orders copies 
of a pamphlet found in a Japanese 
magazine seized at Honolulu be sent 
to Washington for study to decide 
whether there has been violation of 
the customs regulations which forbid 
importation of matter advocating 
treason against the United States. The 
pamphet, entitled “Dream of War Be- 
tween the United States and Japan” 
was said to credit Japan with victory 
in the “dream war” and with seizing 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Harry L. Hopkins, Civil Works Ad- 
ministrator, announces that the admin- 
istration’s goal of 4,000,000 jobs for the 
unemployed on civil works projects 
has been attained with more than 
4,500,000 put to work. All federal 
medical centers are open to any civil 





works employees who are injured or 
contract disease in line of duty. Indi- 
cations are that the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration will be continued until 
May 1. 

A $500,000 addition to the Denver 
mint has been proposed by the Treas- 
ury Department to protect Uncle Sam’s 
gold stock. 


BANKING 


Any change in the Bank Deposit In- 
surance Law is opposed at this time by 
President Roosevelt who wants to give 
the plan a fair trial. 

Walter S. Cummings, head of the 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, re- 
ports that all the necessary machinery 
for the bank deposit insurance law is 
ready for operation on January 1, and 
that 7,500 of the approximately 8,000 
state banks have sought admission to 
the corporation. 


AVIATION 


President Roosevelt awards to Mal 
B. Freeburg, of Minnesota, the first air 
mail pilot medal. The decoration was 
authorized by Congress in 1931. 

Bennett Griffin, who attempted an 
around-the-world flight with Jimmy 
Mattern in 1932, *s appointed aero- 
nautical inspector for aeronautics 
branch of Departmen. of Commerce. 


EDUCATION 

Because of economic conditions it is 
now believed that 20,300 schools in 
this country with an enrollment of 
1,025,000 will close by April 1. 

Educators of the University of Wis- 
consin announce their belief that 
matrimony will soon be listed in the 
curricula of American universities. 


PEOPLE 


Senator Elmer Thomas, of Okla- 
homa, advocates a permanent ban on 
export of gold. 

Former Senator James A. Reed, of 
Missouri, marries Mrs. Nell Q. Don- 
nelly, wealthy garment manufacturer 





Former Senator James A. Reed, of Mis- 
souri, takes a new life’s partner. 


The Pathfinder 


and Democratic national committee 


woman, whose lawyer the statesman 
had been for the past 10 years. 

Upon his return to Washington Sen 
ator Hiram Johnson declares thi 
country is going through with Presi 
dent Roosevelt’s recovery program 
it is “going to hell economically.” 

Gary Cooper, one of Hollywood 
famous bachelors, marries Veroni: 
Balfe (Sandi 
Shaw), social 
prominent actre: 
at New York. 

Sumner Wel! 
returns from 
short but hect 
term as Ambass 
dor to Cuba to a 
sume his job as a 
sistant  secreta: 
of state in charg: 
of Latin-America) 
affairs. 

Speaker of th 
House Henry 1 
Rainey, tells American Mining Co 
gress that the gold standard is gon 
forever. 

Senator Huey P. Long, of Louisian 
requests the withdrawal of his nani 
from the Washington social registc: 
because Washington society has never 
learned to properly dunk corn po 
in potlikker. 

In a speech before the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences at Columbia univer- 
sity, Dr. Hans Luther, German Ambas- 
sador to the United States, urges worl 
disarming and claims Germany woul: 
give up the last rifle and machine gu: 
if the rest of the world would follow 
suit. 

At the 44th annual meeting of th: 
Sons of the Revolution in the District 
of Columbia, Assistant Secretary of 
State R. Walton Moore praises Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as a leader and for his 
peace efforts. 

On a tour of the West in behalf of 
the NRA program Senator J. Ham 
Lewis, of Illinois, lost his  voic: 
through a throat ailment. 

President Roosevelt pardons Mayor 
George R. Dale, of Muncie, Ind., on « 
liquor conspiracy conviction, freeins 
him of an 18-month “pen” sentence. 

Secretary of Commerce Daniel Rop«: 
declares the tide of deflation has be: 
definitely stemmed. 


FARMING 


Declaring that the “situation in th: 
cotton belt remains critical,” Secretar) 
of Agriculture Wallace recommends 
to President Roosevelt that a lons- 
term program to control cotton sur- 
plus production be adopted. 

Wheat adjustment payments 
farmers cooperating in the acreage \ 
duction program now total near!) 
$10,000,000. Farm Administrator Ches 
ter C. Davis says adjustment paymen!s 
in some counties are being withhe!( 
from farmers while production figures 
they submitted are being checked }b: 
cause of “padding” in those areas. 

American Farm Bureau Federati: 
heartily indorses the Roosevelt ag! 
cultural recovery program. 

Senator L. J. Dickinson, Republica 





Gary Cooper 
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of Iowa, discloses that the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration pay 
roll includes 3,704 employees with an- 
nual salaries totaling $7,118,740, less 
the 15 per cent economy cut. Of these 
17 receive $6,000 or more and 131 re- 
ceive $5,000 or more annually. The 
highest salary in the AAA is $10,000 
annually—that of the administrator. 

AAA announces production adjust- 
ment program for burley tobacco 
which seeks to limit the 1934 crop to 
250,000,000 pounds, and for dark air- 
cured tobacco, designed to limit the 
1934 crop to between 30 and 35 million 
pounds. Growers of fire-cured tobac- 
co in Kentucky, Tennessee and Vir- 
ginia will be limited to about 110,000,- 
(000 pounds. 

A nation-wide farm-housing survey 
is being conducted by the Civil Works 
Administration, employing 4,900 work- 
ers, mostly women. 

In his annual report to Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace Nils A. Olsen, 
head of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, says farm real estate taxes 
are still 89 per cent higher than in 
1913. In the boom year of 1929 farm 
taxes were 141 per cent above the 1913 
level. And since then the values of 
farm lands and farm products have 
fallen much faster than these excessive 
taxes. 


RADIO 


Police Commissioner Bolan, of New 
York City, bans radios in taxicabs as 
a nuisance. 

Committee of publishers and repre- 
sentatives of press associations, radio 
chains, and broadcasting associations 
recommend to publishers and broad- 
‘asters a 10-point program under 
which newspaper publishers would 
supply news bulletins through the 
press associations to broadcasting 
chains. 


GENERAL 


Carl W. Ackerman, dean of the Co- 
lumbia School of Journalism, says the 
year 1933 was the biggest news year 
since the World war. And he’s more 
than right. What with the banking 
holiday, the many, varied and ever 
increasing phases of the New Deal, 
Hitler, Cuba, Mussolini, etc., etc., news- 
paper men have had plenty to write 
about. 

United States Conference of Mayors 
asks the government to aid in a six- 
point program for financial rehabili- 
tation of municipalities. 

Ten children are killed and 30 in- 
jured when a freight train crashes 
into a school bus near Crescent City, 
Fla. 

More than 25,000 Greek-Americans 
throughout the United States sign a 
petition asking their mother country 
to deport Samuel J. Insull, former 
utilities magnate. 

Institute of Bank Check Manufactur- 
ers declares the federal tax of two 
cents on each check drawn is a drain 
on the purse of writers of small checks 
which causes serious curtailment in 
production of paper and injures the 
check manufacturing business. 

Statistics just published by the Pub- 


lic Health Service show that the death 
rate in 25 states decreased by 0.2 per 
cent during the first half of 1933. 
National Economy League says the 
government’s huge relief outlay and 
the resultant increasing national debt 
constitutes a grave threat to the credit 
of the federal government. But Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau sees no peril to our credit. 
Brookings Institution challenges the 
“scientific validity” of the basic theory 
of the Roosevelt monetary program, 
that is, that commodity prices will 
move upward with the price of gold. 


COURTS 

Jury in Loudoun County (Va.) Cir- 
cuit Court convicts George Crawford, 
colored ex-convict, on charge of mur- 
dering Mrs. Agnes B. Ilsley, and recom- 
mends life imprisonment. Judge James 
L. McLemore, presiding, immediately 
sentenced the prisoner. In Crawford’s 
confession he said he only stood guard 
while an accomplice committed the 
murder, but the accomplice has never 
been apprehended. 

Superior Judge Dal M. Lemmon, of 
Sacramento, holds California’s 2% per 
cent sales tax to be constitutional. 


CRIME 


The Senate Committee investigating 
crime has a far-reaching anti-crime 
program to present to Congress 

American Bar Association launches 
nation-wide drive for the solution of 
the crime problem. 

While the Justice Department is 
preparing to recommend to Congress 
a program for strengthening the crimi- 
nal laws, the White House discloses 
that in his annual message to Congress 
President Roosevelt may ask for broad 
revision of the criminal code so as to 
make possible a unified war on crime. 


TAXES 


Treasury Department warns that at- 
tempts to bring political “influence” 
or “pull” to bear in income tax cases 
must be stopped. 

Acting Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau announces rejec- 
tion of compromise settlement of gov- 
ernment’s tax claims against Charles 
E. Mitchell, former head of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


The fact that all war veterans but 
four have been removed from Walter 
Reed hospital in Washington to other 
institutions while 
350 Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps men 
are receiving treat- 
ment at the Army 
hospital arouses 
anger of veterans’ 
organizations, and 
brings denial from 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Veterans’ 
Administrator, that 
veterans are being 
refused hospitaliza- 
tion because of lack 
of facilities in veterans hospitals. 

Lebro Finlitti, a CCC worker at Ft. 


No 





Gen. Hines 


os 
‘ 


Slocum is arrested on charges of 
sending threatening letters to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

Thanks to the Army Signal Corps 
1,400 of the CCC camps in the forests 
have telephone connections with 
civilization. So far more than 30,000 
miles of telephone line has been erect- 
ed in the forestry camp communica- 
tion system. 


RFC 


Federal Trade Commission rules 
that shares of stock of certain mort- 
gage-loan companies, which are ob- 
taining loans from the RFC in order to 

relend the proceeds 

— to local industries 

a and mercantile 

businesses, are ex- 

o empt from registra- 

tion under the Se- 
curities Act. 

— Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the 
RFC, discloses that 
his financial agen- 
cy holds more than 
$51,700,000 worth of 
railroad _ loans 
which are classed as 
being in default. The loans are on 
roads in the hands of receivers. 

So far the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has spent around $15,000,- 
000 in buying domestic gold and al- 
lotted some $35,000,000 for buying for- 
eign gold, and has $25,000,000 more to 
buy with. The RFC gold price goes 
to $34.06 an ounce and further boosts 
are expected. 

Since the RFC is scheduled to with- 
draw from the lending field on Jan- 
uary 23 (according to the act under 
which it was created), President 
Roosevelt is expected to ask that its 
active life be extended. 


REPEAL 

Two judges, one in Federal District 
Court in Detroit, and one in the San 
Francisco Circuit Court of Appeals, 
hold that there is no federal liquor 
Statute since the death of the dry law 
and that federal courts have no au- 
thority to hold persons convicted 
under the Volstead Act. 

Dr. J. M. Doran, former head of the 
Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, warns 
that unless liquor prices are lowered, 
the success of repeal is menaced. 

President Roosevelt orders Navy to 
assist Coast Guard in wiping out rum 
running on the Pacific Coast. 


DEATHS 


Robert W. Chambers, 68, novelist, 
following an operation, in New York. 

Louis J. Vance, 54, writer of mys- 
tery stories, at his hotel in that city. 

Capt. Robert Bennett, 68, explorer, 
at Washington. 

Lieut. Col. Stephen Slocum, 74, (re- 
tired) at his home in Washington. 

—____—_.. 2 ———————_—__—— 


NEW DEAL GOVERNMENT JOBS 


Start $1260—$2100 year. Men-women 
18-50. Many early examinations expected. 
Get ready now. List positions—full par- 
ticulars free. Write Franklin Institute, 
Dept. W-197, Rochester, N. Y.—Adv. 


Jesse Jones 
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Helium: What It Is, 
How It Is Produced, 
And Its Various Uses 


Helium gas was known to scientists 
at the beginning of the 20th century 
but remained unknown to the gen- 
eral public until after the World war. 
Even then it was as a laboratory 
curiosity until about 15 years ago 
mainly on account of its scarcity and 
its cost. There were but small quan- 
tities available and its cost ranged 
around $2,500 per cubic foot. Now 
there are many uses for it and it can 
be produced for one cent per cubic 
foot in unlimited quantities. Under 
favorable conditions it has been turn- 
ed out at a cost of half that. 

Helium is valuable to science lab- 
oratories for any purpose which calls 
into use any low temperature gas. It 
does not liquefy until after reaching 
a temperature of more than 450 de- 
grees below zero, Fahrenheit (267 de- 
grees Centigrade). Its chief commer- 
cial use, however, is for dirigibles and 
any lighter-than-air craft, principally 
because of its non-inflammable non- 
explosive qualities. In addition it has 
nearly as much lifting power as hydro- 
gen, which is highly inflammable. 

There are many sources of helium. 
Its presence was noted on the sun be- 
fore its discovery in our own atmos- 
phere where it is found to be present 
in large quantities but mainly at a 
great height. The name “helium” 
comes from the Greek word for the 
sun—“helios.” It is believed that at 
a height of 100 miles nothing but 
helium and hydrogen are present. 
Minerals are thought to be the origi- 
nal source of helium. When minerals 
and radio-active ores disintegrate they 
give off three types of energy; alpha, 
beta and gamma rays. The alpha ray 
is an electrically charged atom emit- 
ted at a tremendous speed and grad- 
ually loses its charge to become ordi- 
nary helium in the atmosphere. 

Helium is also given off in volcanic 
gases as well as from mineral springs. 
But the source of helium for commer- 
cial purposes is from natural gas wells 
in the Southwest (principally Texas). 
Thus, the United States controls the 
commercial helium of the world. The 
government helium plant at Amarillo, 
Tex., is capable of producing 24,000,- 
000 cubic feet of gas per year, but so 
far it has never been compelled to run 
at capacity production. Gas with 
helium content is found in Canada as 
well as in certain European countries 
but only in minute quantities. 

Its presence in natural gas was dis- 
covered in 1903 when a shallow well 
in Kansas brought in a heavy flow of 
natural gas which proved to be worth- 
less as a fuel because it was non-in- 
flammable. An analysis by the Uni- 


versity of Kansas showed it to be 
nearly 90 per cent nitrogen and other 
inert gases. A year or so later it was 
found that this flow was almost two 
per cent helium. 

Development of all kinds of lighter- 


than-air air craft after the war brought 
on a demand for a cheap safe gas. At- 
tention turned to helium and in 1921 
the Navy completed its first helium 
plant just outside of Fort Worth, Tex., 
close to the Petrolia gas fields. This 
plant was transferred to the control 
of the Bureau of Mines in 1925. When 
it became evident that the Petrolia 
supply was becoming exhausted a new 
plant was built near the Amarillo field 
where it was found the gas was twice 
as rich in helium as the original field. 

Extraction of helium from the raw 
gas involves many technical processes. 
Briefly, raw gas coming direct from 
the wells is separated into two parts. 
One part passes back out to be used 
as a fuel while the other containing 
nearly equal parts of helium and nitro- 
gen is placed in a container under a 
pressure of 2,500 pounds and a tem- 
perature of 312 degrees below zero, 
Fahrenheit. Under this condition the 
nitrogen liquefies and the helium is 
conducted to storage plants. 

Two types of containers are used for 
its transportation. A large steel cyl- 
inder similar to a tank car with a 
capacity of 200,000 cubic feet is used 
for large quantities. For small 
amounts a steel cylinder having an 
inside space of about one and one-half 
cubic feet will hold 178 cubic feet of 
the compressed helium. 

Why do these cylinders not rise and 
float away if helium has such lifting 
power? The answer, says the Bureau 
of Mines, is that when 178 cubic feet 
of gas is compressed into a space of 
l- s than two cubic feet, the gas is so 
dense that it is 17 times heavier than 
air and actually adds a weight of two 
pounds to the container. 

Lifting power of a gas depends on 
its own density, temperature and at- 
mospheric pressure. At a temperature 
of 60 degrees F. and ordinary atmos- 
pheric pressure, 1,000 cubic feet of 
air weighs about 76 pounds. While the 
same amount of helium weighs only 
10, this leaves about 65-66 pounds of 
lifting power. Helium from the 
Amarillo plant is better than 98 per 
cent pure. As the dirigible Macon 
holds 6,500,000 cubic feet of gas, it has 
a lifting power of about 200 short tons 
or approximately 400,000 pounds. 


NRA 


Big business and some of the larg- 
est industries in the United States have 
marked their approval of the Presi- 
dent’s re-employment agreement and 
NRA control by asking for extensions 
of blanket and permanent codes. Al- 
though the majority of these are tem- 
porary agreements which expire on 
December 31, there is no intention on 
the part of the administration to allow 
any price-cutting or wage reductions 
on the part of those industries not cov- 
ered by permanent codes. General 
blanket codes with attendant penal- 
ties for “chiseling” will remain in ef- 
fect until permanent agreements have 
been reached. 

When the Automobile Chamber of 
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Commerce, code authority for the au- 
tomobile industry, asked for an ex- 
tension of their temporary NRA agree- 
ment, it meant that two of the largest 
industries in the world have express- 
ed their approval of the recovery 
plan. The first large employer of |Ja- 
bor to ask for an extension of their 
code was the steel industry. 

The “big stick” of NRA prosecutio: 
has been waved over two prominent 
industries—the cleaners and dyers and 
Ernest T. Weir, chairman of the Weir 
ton Steel Company. The _ genera! 
plaint of cleaners who have been ac 
cused of violating their code is that 
minimum prices are too high in cer 
tain sections of the country and that 
the public is refusing to pay increases 
which in some cases is more than 10() 
per cent. 

The trouble between the steel com- 
pany head and General Johnson cen- 
ters about opposition of the stee! 
company to supervision by the Na 
tional Labor Board of an election of 
employees to determine collective bar- 
gaining representatives. 

While NRA has been undergoing 
some severe criticism, quite a differ- 
ent note is sounded by W. C. Teagle. 
president of the 
Standard Oil Compa 
ny of New Jersey in 
a “Christmas letter” 
to employees. Ex- 
plaining thatthecom- 
pany lost money dur- 
ing the first six 
months of the year, 
the letter states that 
stoppage of excessive 
production and ille- 
gal shipments under 
the recovery program 
had proven a_ wise 
course. Standard Oi! 
is expected to show a profit for the 
last quarter of the year. 

The Industrial Advisory Board lost 
its executive officer when Edward R. 
Stettinius accepted a post as _ vice- 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the U. S. Steel Corporation. Only 33 
years old, Stettinius was highly 
thought of by NRA and administration 
heads, and his cooperation with the 
Labor Advisory Board has been given 
special mention. 

Protests that the consumer is not 
being properly represented under the 
NRA have resulted in the announce- 
ment by General Johnson that all loca! 
units of the National Emergency Coun- 
cil will be composed of three persons, 
one selected by consumers, one by la- 
bor and one by the government, These 
local councils will provide temporary 
machinery for adjustment of differ- 
ences that arise under the NRA and 
the AAA, 

A prominent New England Republi- 
can and possible candidate for the 
presidency in 1936 is solidly behind 
Roosevelt’s recovery program. Gov. 
John G. Winant, of New Hampshire, 
addressing the National Consumers 
League, declared that the various 
states should not only support the pro- 
gram for emergency purposes but also 
seek to make the Act permanent. 





W.C. Teagle 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Congress is all primed and set to 
open with a bang on January 3. Since 
Christmas they have been marching 
on Washington from every state in the 
Union, and many of them spent their 
holidays in the capital. Everything 
on Capitol Hill has been made ready 
for the opening of the first session of 
Congress under the 20th amendment 
to the Constitution. Even the great 
mace of the House of Representatives 
has been cleaned, polished and shined. 














Historic mace, the symbol of authority of 
our Speaker of House of Representatives. 


To make this ancient symbol of au- 
thority appear new Sergeant at Arms 
Kenneth Romney had the cleaning 
done. As can be seen in the accom- 
panying picture the mace is a bundle 
of ebony rods bound together with 
ligaments of silver, with a silver globe 
at the top surmounted by a silver eagle. 
tesembling the fasces born by the 
lictors before the Roman magistrates, 
it is the symbol of the Speaker’s au- 
thority. When the House is in session 
the mace is always placed on its ped- 
estal. The Sergeant at Arms bears it 
before him when executing the Speak- 
er’s commands to enforce order. 

President Rooscvelt is setting new 
precedents ever day. Only recently 
he received the first pledge of alle- 
giance of Confederate soldiers to any 
president since the Civil war. The 
new pledge of the Gray army was pre- 
sented to the Chief Executive at the 
White House by Adjt. Gen. Harry R. 
Lee, of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans. Prepared at the Confederate 
veterans meeting at Atlanta in Sep- 
tember and embossed in colors, it car- 
ried the signatures of four past com- 
manders of the rapidly thinning Gray 
legion, three departmental command- 
ers and 14 division commanders, and 
is said to represent the sentiments of 
10,000 survivors of the Lost Cause. 

If you weren’t fortunate enough to 
receive one of them, the Christmas 


cards sent out by President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt were decorated with a pic- 
ture of the south portico of the White 
House, which Mrs. Roosevelt thinks 
most accurately typifies the First 
House of the Land. 

Your capital may well be called the 
city of conventions. It just seems that 
in recent years Washington has been 
overrun with one convention after 
another. Especially has this been so 
during November -and December of 
this year. Perhaps a list of those in 
December will convince you. The 
Woman’s Organization for Prohibition 
Reform met on Dec. 7; the American 
Beach and Shore Preservation Asso- 
ciation on Dec. 11; the National Drug 
Trade Conference, Dec. 12; American 
Mining Congress, Dec. 13-16; National 
Association of Marketing Officials, 
Dec. 18-20; National Student Federa- 
tion, during Christmas week; Linguis- 
tic Society of America, Dec. 27-29; and 
Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity, Dec. 29. 

Since the United States officially rec- 
ognized Soviet Russia the Law Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress in 
Washington has opened an exhibition 
of manuscripts, books and papers 
dealing with the government, admin- 
istration and foreign relations of Rus- 
sia from the 11th century up to the 
present time. A total of 225 separate 
and distinct items, showing nearly a 
thousand years of social and cultural 
development among the Russian peo- 
ple are shown. Many of the books 
exhibited, library officials claim, are 
so rare they are worth more than 
their weight in pure gold. 

Already regarded as the largest 
library in the world, the Library of 
Congress just opposite the Capitol 
Building continues to grow. Not only 
does this great library continue to add 
to its millions of volumes (there are 
now something like 4,500,000 books 
collected there exclusive of millions of 
maps, musical compositions and en- 
gravings) daily, but it has a fine new 
addition to house the Library’s most 
precious volumes. This new addition 
or annex is structurally complete 
except for a few decorating and fur- 
nishing touches on the interior, and 





Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress 
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Dr. Herbert Putnam, librarian of Con- 
gress, expects to take possession the 
first of the new year. The rare books 
division will be on the second and 
third floors with a reading room of 
its own. This division has shelf space 





The Washington home at Mt. Vernon, now 

open to the public for two hours on Sun- 

day afternoons, but there is still an admis- 
sion fee to pay. 


enough for 200,000 books. A lot of 
books, yes, but only a drop in the 
bucket when it is considered that the 
Library of Congress receives nearly 
500 books every 24 hours or more than 
180,000 every year. 

An idea of how popular Mt. Ver- 
non, the nation’s first shrine, is can 
be obtained from the fact that the 
very first Sunday it was open to the 
public from two to four o’clock in the 
afternoon 500 persons visited the home 
of George Washington. Imagine, just 
two hours, and yet 500 persons take 
advantage of the opportunity to see 
the home of the Father of Their Coun- 
try, despite the fact that they had to 
pay the usual admission fee of 25 cents 
each. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of people living in Washington, 
Alexandria and near-by Maryland and 
Virginia who have never been to Mt. 
Vernon because they have to work 
during the week and the very day 
they could make a pilgrimage to this 
hallowed shrine it has always been 
closed. The decision of the Mt. Vernon 
Ladies Association, a private closed- 
corporation, to open the shrine on 
Sunday, even for just two hours, is a 
step in the right direction. That will 
give near-by folks a chance to see it. 
But it won’t help visitors and tour- 
ists much. Thus the citizens of every 
state should continue their agitation 
for Mt. Vernon to be open at least 
eight hours every day in the year. 

ee 
WOMEN BREAK THEIR NECKS 


sometimes, fighting for bargains in stores. 
You don’t have to do that—in fact you 
need not step outside your own home to 
enjoy the greatest bargain ever offered. 
We offer McCall’s Magazine, Delineator, 
Pictorial Review and your old standby 
the Pathfinder, each one full year for just 
$2.00—exactly one half the regular price. 
Send $2 with your name and address to 
the PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
and ask for club No. 828, or clip and mail 
this advertisement.—Adv. 
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EDITORIAL 


Wish you “Konhai Fat Toy”! That’s 
Chinese for Happy New Year. 











Though the average density of pop- 
ulation in the United States is only 
about 36 to the square mile, we could 
name a lot of people who are a great 
deal denser than that. 

g 

Set a trap for the rich and it is most 

likely that poor people will be caught. 
q 


In trying to decide what is the easi- 
est thing in the world to do we have 
concluded that it is telling the other 
fellow not to worry. 

q 

Did you do your Christmas hinting 
early? 

q 


A word to some wives is not suffi- 
cient, as many a husband has found 
out since the Christmas bills have 
started pouring in. 


THE ‘‘COMMON COLD’’ 

TATISTICIANS have tried to reck- 
on up the cost of “the common 
cold” to the American people, but the 
totals have run into such huge fig- 
ures they have had to give it up. As 
a matter of fact there is no such thing 
any more as the “common cold.” That 
explains why the figure sharps have 
had to abandon the chase and the doc- 
tors have learned to have so much 
respect for all colds that they no long- 
er refer to any of them as “common.” 
It appears that there are now al- 
most as many kinds of colds as there 
are people to have them. In fact each 
person can almost boast of having a 
special cold of his own, a cold made 
to order to fit his peculiar personality. 
That is why people now are unable to 
cure their colds, no matter what they 
do for them, You may, by persistent 
fighting, get the upper hand of your 
own cold, but then somebody else 
comes along and kisses you when you 
are not looking, or breathes a hot 
breath down your back—and then you 
are inoculated for another period, 
with a wholly new brand of cold. Not 
knowing just what species of cold 
this fresh infection may consist of, 
you don’t know anything about the 
habits of those particular germs and 
you don’t know how to combat them. 
Germs never fight fair; they don’t 
give notice that they intend to make 
war on you; they make war first and 
you notice it later, when it’s too late. 
Doctors used to think they knew all 
there was to know about colds—but 
now it would be a bold medico who 
would claim to know anything about 
them. The proof is that doctors 


themselves often suffer most severely 
from colds, and yet they have to go 
right on treating other people for all 
the ailments in the list. 

About the only comprehensive ad- 
vice that can be given about colds is 


to avoid catching them. If people gen- 
erally realized how serious the “com- 
mon cold” really is, they would take 
the subject seriously, as it should be 
taken. A cold may take effect in a 
great variety of ways. It may seem 
to be located in the nose, or the head, 
or the throat, and so on. But as a 
matter of fact a cold affects the entire 
system, If permitted to develop, a 
cold causes the tissues to be broken 
down, and when this occurs it re- 
quires time to make a cure, just as it 
requires time to cure up any other 
sore. The only way to avoid suffering 
from colds therefore is to prevent 
them from getting a hold on you. This 
requires that just the moment you feel 
you are “catching cold” you will do 
something about it. You can’t call on 
a doctor to treat every cold, and yet 
perhaps in the end this would be a 
wise course, for you never know what 
serious consequences may result if a 
cold is once allowed to get a good grip 
on you. Generally the doctor is called 
on when the harm has been done and 
it is too late for preventive measures. 

A good sweat will often head off a 
cold—but even this is a dangerous pro- 
ceeding, as pneumonia or something 
else may set in. Hence, we should all 
be on our guard against the “common” 
cold, so called, and we should not 
treat it lightly. If you find a cold is 
getting hold of you, it is safe to go on 
a light diet, such as milk toast, and go 
to bed. There are so many things that 
will “cure a cold” that we would not 
take the responsibility of advising any 
particular cure. Your friends will 
make plenty of suggestions as to what 
to do. When a cold hangs on it is a 
case for the doctor. 


q 


FARMER CAN’T PASS TAX BUCK 
EBSTER has defined taxation as 
“the raising of revenue by com- 

pulsory contributions.” Before the 
days of the machine and industrial age 
this process was comparatively sim- 
ple. A fair apportionment was to 
levy a direct tax on unit values of tan- 
gible property, such as land, houses 
and livestock. The renter paid the tax 
on the house in which he lived by 
higher rents. The customer paid the 
tax on the grocer’s store in the form 
of higher prices on edibles. The city 
dweller paid the farmer’s tax on his 
cows by giving a fraction of a cent 
more for his bottle of milk, It all 
worked fine, as long as the economic 
machine ran smoothly. 

In the days when the tax systems of 
most American states and communi- 
ties were adopted real estate was a fair 
index of wealth. The man who was as- 
sessed a high levy was able to pass it 
on to renters and purchasers and they 
in turn passed the tax on down the line 
to their inferiors in the economic 
scale. The continual spread of the 
tax made the eventual payments very 
small in proportion and easy to bear. 

This system worked very well as 
long as land values remained an ac- 
curate index. However, times have 
greatly changed and some serious in- 
equalities have resulted. The Ameri- 
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can farmer is a shining example of this 
inequality. He is taxed on the exten! 
and value of his land and there is no 
escape. It is not possible for him t, 
pick up five or 10 acres of groun:| 
and hide it away when the tax asses. 
sor comes around. The farmer can np 
longer add the cost of his taxes to the 
price of his products, These are nov 
fixed by inexorable laws. There 
nobody to whom he can “pass th: 
buck” as his property-owning cit 
brother does. 

Adding to the general inequality i; 
the fact that the farmer is the dum) 
ing ground for everybody else’s taxes. 
He is compelled to pay part of th 
taxes on storehouses for farm machi 
ery, fertilizer factories, grocery stores, 
manufacturing plants, clothing stores. 
Every time his children get measles 
or the whooping cough he has to pay 
part of the tax on the doctor’s house. 
There is no one on whom the farme: 
can shift his burden. 

The other side of the picture is quit: 
different. The city investors and busi 
ness men no longer place their incon, 
in real estate investments to the exten! 
they are a true index of their respon- 
sibility. Many cities try to meet this 
situation by taxing so-called “intangi- 
bles.” These may be stocks, bonds 
money in the bank, diamonds and oth- 
er valuables. Incomes of workers and 
executives of all classes are taxed 
This taxing of intangibles is all ver) 
well in theory but recent developments 
in the probe by the Senate Banking 
Committee show that too many loop- 
holes are left and those most able t 
pay are the ones who pay the least. 
They can always hire smart and un- 
scrupulous lawyers to show them how 
to beat the law. 

Legislation being formulated under 
the New Deal offering a more equita- 
ble distribution of the tax burden of- 
fers a ray of hope for overburdened 
farmers. The more glaring holes i: 
the investment and income tax laws 
are to be plugged. The Congress of 
1934 may not solve all the tax prob 
lems facing it but you can be certain 
that the pendulum of public opinion 
has swung definitely toward our farm 
population and their needs. 


BE KIND TO WOLVES 

ON’T worry about that wolf being 

outside your door. You might b« 
able to kill and skin him and sell his 
hide, as did H. A. Olfert, of Mountain 
Lake, Minn, A big bad wolf came to 
Olfert’s door but accidentally fell into 
the well. Then Olfert skinned him. 
took the hide to town and collected 
$24.50 bounty on it. Now, wasn’t that 
a nice big wolf? 

g 


One of the greatest lotteries in th: 
world is licensed by law and spon 
sored by clergymen—marriage. 


Business is reported to be looking 
up—to see if taxes are coming down. 
q 

The “teeth” in the prohibition laws 
were like the kind that people take out 
at night and put in a teacup. 
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MARKETING 


Reports continued to be issued from 
the business world indicating that old 
sinner 1933 was winding up in good 
shape. However, as calmly viewed by 
the Pathfinder, the situation is not 
quite so favorable as some of the 
optimists claim. The actual volume of 
production and sales are still not what 
they will have to be in order to sup- 
port the recovery program. Col. Leon- 
ard P. Ayres, the Cleveland economist, 
has made a survey of the “heavy” in- 
dustries and he says that these are not 
coming back as they should. He is one 
of the big men who recognize that the 
farmers must Lave more in order 
that the other industries may prosper. 
He thinks that the same influences 
which have checked enterprises in the 
big industrial field will continue in 
1934 and hence that we cannot count 
on any quick recovery. 

In spite of the efforts of the govern- 
ment to boost commodity prices, these 
prices are not rising to any great ex- 
tent. The Department of Agriculture 
in fact reports that wholesale com- 
modity prices dropped from 71.7 to 
70.9 in the last three weeks. At the 
same time the prices of farm products 
averaged only 56. This leaves a gap 
of nearly 15 points still, which is two 
points more than it was three weeks 
before. 

Dr. F. A. Pearson, of Cornell, who 
has been the associate of Professor 
Warren in his price studies, reports 
that farm prices are not actually lag- 
ging as the government figures would 
seem to show. He says that in the 
nine months from February to Novem- 
ber farm prices rose from a low point 
of 49 to 74, which is a “gain of 51 per 
cent.” That’s the way the figures 
work out, it is true—but we should 
not forget that the farm dollar was 
down to 49 last February, so that fig- 
uring on a per cent basis does not do 
justice to agriculture. 

There is no question that in many 
lines conditions are steadily improv- 
ing—but this is usually in lines which 
are getting big benefits from govern- 
ment cash. The steel output is now a 
little over 30 per cent of capacity, 
which shows some gain. The auto- 
mobile industry is enjoying a com- 
parative boom, as a huge extra de- 
mand has been created by the govern- 
ment relief activities. Some $50,000,- 
(00 a week has been added to the pay 
rolls of the country by the civil works 
program, and this releases a lot of 
money for spending purposes. In fact, 
Uncle Sam is now getting his spend- 
ing machinery into high speed for the 
first time. 

But there are still some terribly bad 
spots which have not yet been help- 
ed. Butter prices have fallen to the 
lowest point on record. The govern- 
ment has bought some _ 60,000,000 
pounds of butter in the open market, to 
help get rid of the surplus, but there are 
still some 100,000,000 pounds in stor- 
age, and this keeps prices down. Uncle 











Sam does not buy direct from the but- 
ter producers but buys on bids in the 
Chicago and other big markets. Hogs 
and livestock are another terribly bad 
spot—which many Pathfinder readers 
have asked us to point out. They say 
that there is no money in feeding 
45-cent corn to hogs that will bring 
only $3 a hundred or beef that will 
bring only $4 or 85. Many hog-raisers 
and stockmen have big stocks of ani- 
mals on hand and they don’t know 
what to do. The government is trying 
to work out a program for relief in 
that quarter, but it takes time to get 
the system going. 

Cotton, tobacco and some _ other 
staples are not bringing the prices 
hoped for, though here prices show a 
big improvement from the low point 
last March. Uncle Sam will loan 10 
cents a pound on cotton, and this seems 
to have set the price around that 
figure. Trade surveys show that there 
is already enough cotton in the coun- 
try to last the mills a couple of years— 
counting the new crop and the huge 
carry-over. With tobacco it is still 
worse; the tobacco manufacturers 
have enough tobacco on hand to last 
them several years, and they are not 
forced to buy. Hence merely fixing a 
high price does not remedy the situa- 
tion. People are not smoking as much 
as they did; production of cigarettes 
is running 12 per cent less than same 
time last year. 

Retail sales are slow. Grocery sales 
for all the country in November were 
only about one per cent higher than 
for same month last year, and this 
small increase is more than made up 
by the increases in prices. For the 
first 11 months of 1933 grocery sales 
totaled seven per cent below 1932. 
November department store sales were 
only two per cent more than last year. 

Production in most lines is decreas- 
ing but this is partly made up by the 
boom in the construction branch caus- 
ed by the huge government projects. 
Dun & Bradstreet’s business activity 
barometer stands at 62.3 per cent of 
“normal,” which is a rise of nearly 
four per cent in a month and 18 per 
cent from same time last year. Repeal 
of liquor laws is having quite a sub- 
stantial effect in increasing expendi- 
tures and wages. The hotel and res- 
taurant men are almost feeling jolly 
again. The close of the shipping season 
on the Great Lakes showed that nearly 
22,000,000 tons of iron ore were moved. 
This is more than five times as much 
as last year, but it is still only one- 
third as much as during the boom year 
1929. Now if the steel men can only 
find ways to market their steel, all 
will be well. 

Of course, many of the big corpora- 
tions are managing to make plenty of 
money, even though the people who 
provide them with their stock in trade 
may be producing still at a loss. That 
great monopoly the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp. declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 62 cents a share 
and also a special dividend of $2.50 a 
share. Even Swift & Co. are not so 
slow; they report net income of 45,- 
900,000 for the year, contrasted with 
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loss of nearly same amount last year. 
Your friend Mellon’s Aluminum Co. of 
America, which enjoys a monopoly of 
aluminum production, reports business 
still pretty good at the old stand but 
thought it best to continue dividend 
of only 37‘ cents a share, which has 
been paid this year, instead of 75 cents 
which was paid last year. Your high- 
toned old friend the Pullman Co. is 
also pulling pretty well; it reports net 
income of $175,000 for month, in con- 
trast to loss of $273,000 for same time 
last year. Even some of the bus com- 
panies are cashing in; the Greyhound 
Corp. reports earnings of $1,385,000 for 
common stock in nine months, or 
about five times as much as last year. 
Western Union Telegraph is also out 
of the red, having net income of 
$186,000 for month, compared with 
deficit of $173,000 last time. Several 
of the big tire companies have resum- 
ed payment of dividends that please 
their stockholders, if nobody else. But 
the American Car & Foundry Co. re- 
ports loss of $1,500,000 for six months, 
which shows that railroad cars are 
not selling. Perhaps you can buy a 
few to get things started. 

Generally the business world is ter- 
rified when Congress comes into ses- 
sion, but this time there is an almost 
complete absence of fear of even this 
“big, bad wolf” and what it can do. 
There has been a good deal of fear 
that Congress would force the Presi- 
dent to print greenbacks, but even 
this fear seems to have quieted down 
somewhat. 

siittaaniiiiaataliataiin a ninlites 


Whether they like it or not, Pitts- 
burgh trees will have to take a peri- 
odic bath if present plans materialize. 
A spray of dehydrated phosphate and 
soap has been devised that is claimed 
to be a perfect remover of smoke soot 
from limbs and foliage. 





Doctors Give Creosote 
For Dangerous Coughs 


For many years our best doctors have 
prescribed creosote in some form for 
coughs, colds and bronchitis, knowing 
how dangerous it is to let them hang on. 

Creomulsion with creosote and_ six 
other highly important medicinal ele- 
ments, quickly and effectively stops all 
coughs and colds that otherwise might 
lead to serious trouble. 

Creomulsion is powerful in the treat- 
ment of all colds and coughs, yet it is 
absolutely harmless and is pleasant and 
easy to take. 

Your own druggist guarantees Creomul- 
sion by refunding your money if you 
are not relieved after taking Creomulsion 
as directed. Beware the cough or cold 
that hangs on. Always keep Creomulsion 
on hand for instant use. 


Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


should be reported DIRECT to us THREE WEEKS BEI 
FORE IT 1S TO TAKE EFFECT and not through vour 
postmaster, other publishers oragencies. The siightest delay 
in changing and correcting addresses is sure to resuitin loss 
of copies of The Pathfinder as it is necessary to prepare our 
mailing list from ten days to three weeks in advance. The 
Post Office Department will no longer permit the delivery of 
mailincorrectly addressed and second ciass mail will not be 
forwarded. NOTIFY US atonce oft any errorin vour present 
address label and THREE WEEKS IN ADVANCE ifyou 
wish to change your address 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co., Washington, D. C. 
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Cultivation of Grapes 
An Ancient Industry 


The cultivation of grapes is one of 
the oldest agricultural pursuits known 
to man. Explorers penetrating the 
innermost depths of the tombs of an- 
cient Egypt have found grape-stones 
or seeds very similar to the type of 
seed now prevalent. Among the Greeks 
in the days of Homer vine cultivation 
was an ancient art. Italy, in Virgil’s 
time, had already laid claim to being 
the world’s foremost grape-growing 
country. Many of the methods of cul- 
tivation employed in Italy today vary 
but little from those described by an- 
cient Roman writers. Penetrating still 
further, even past the dawn of our 
known history, grape-stones have been 
found among remains of Swiss and 
Italian lake-dwellings, showing that 
cultivation of the vine was not un- 
known to prehistoric man. 

There are about 40 known species of 
grapes but the largest number are 
native to the North American conti- 
nent. Leif Ericson, Norse navigator 
who is believed to be the first of the 
Old World to penetrate the unknown 
seas to the coast of North America, 
left writings in which his discovery 
was called Vineland, from the abun- 
dance of wild grapes found. The grape 
industry of the eastern United States 
has been developed from native 
species, such as the fox grape, summer 
grape and muscadine grape with the 
well-known variety scuppernong. 

The repeal of prohibition has boom- 
ed the wine grape industry of Cali- 
fornia, where unlike Eastern United 
States grape growers, cultivation of 
Old World varieties is practiced and 
where 95 per cent of domestic wine is 
produced. Some of the best known 
names in the world are to be found 
duplicated in plants transplanted from 
Europe to our Pacific coast. Bur- 


gundy, Claret, Sauterne, Sherry, Port, 
Chianti, Tokay, and others deriving 
their titles from the region in which 
grown are now being produced by 
California growers. 


At one time, dur- 


ing the Paris Exposition in 1900, 
France became so incensed at the suc- 
cess of California growers in duplica- 
tion of choice old vintages that Cali- 
fornia wines of this type were ruled 
out. Today the shoe is somewhat on 
the other foot. High imposts on im- 
ports of French wines and the excel- 
lent quality of California grape prod- 
ucts much lower in price is giving our 
home growers the bulk of the market. 

Outside of California the principal 
varieties of grape grown in this coun- 
try are off-shoots of the wild grape 
families. Among these are the Cataw- 
ba, Concord, Delaware, Hartford, 
Iona, Adirondack and Rogers hybrids. 
The Concord is the leading variety of 
American origin commercially grown. 
An excellent grape has been produced 
by crossing the more hardy North 
American species with European va- 
rieties. Many of these may be found 
in the Niagara Peninsula of Ontario. 

The true North American of Colonial 
ancestry is not a wine drinker, at least 
not of the type of the central Euro- 
pean. His forebears were largely of 
stock from the colder countries in- 
hospitable to grape growing and it 
became necessary to use grains or 
fruits of the hardier varieties in the 
making of beverages. This practice 
soon led to the distillation of spirits, 
both for its potency and condensed 
form. In direct contrast, dwellers in 
milder climates where grape-growing 
is possible use very little potent spirits. 
The principal beverages are wines, 
made naturally from the juice of the 
ripe grape, with no additional forti- 
fication. These natural still wines 
form 95 per cent of the world’s output. 
France, the largest wine-producing 
country in the world, consumes near- 
ly a billion gallons of light wines year- 
ly. The Frenchman in many cases 
substitutes diluted wine for water. 
Anyone who has ever tasted the water 
of many parts of France can under- 
stand this. Yet intoxication is prac- 
tically unknown in France. 

During the dark days of the Recon- 
struction after the Civil war wine 
drinking became almost a lost art in 
the United States. Colonies of French, 





Here we see mass production methods applied to an ancient industry. This chain of small 
dump cars is hauling grapes to the presses from a California vineyard. The grapes are 
the American variety of those grown for thousands of years in Mediterranean countries. 
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Giant casks of French claret ready to b« 
shipped to the rich Americans. 


Italians, Spaniards and Germans r 
mained practically the only users unti! 
the eighties when it once more became 
fashionable to be a connoisseur of 
wines. The first Nicholas Longworth, 
head of the family that has played a 
leading role in American politics. 
founded the Longworth fortune on 
wines made from native American 
grapes, the Catawba and Isabella. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, home of the Longworth 
winery, soon became a center of th: 
industry. Another brilliant and fa- 
mous American who did much to pro- 
mote wine-drinking in preference to 
potent spirits was Thomas Jefferson 
who strongly supported wine-makin: 
in Virginia. 

French grape-growers are seeing 
much cause for alarm in the tremend 
ous increase in grape cultivation in th: 
world, especially on the northern 
shores of the Black Sea and Crimea: 
Peninsula in Russia. It is in thes: 
regions that the Kahor and Cinandali, 
red and white, have the best growing 
regions. South Africa is proving ver) 
successful in grape-growing. Ove: 
8,000,000 gallons of wine of high qua! 
ity is shipped from the Cape each yea 
The vintage of Australia has increase: 
greatly since the war, due to grants 
of irrigated land to ex-service men. 
who have found a prolific variety i 
the Dorandillo grape, which is onl) 
fit for distillation purposes. This en 
ables Australia to take a leading posi 
tion as shipper of fortified wines. 

A philosopher once remarked tha! 
a few tiny islands in the Mediterran 
ean Sea and off the coast of Africa hav: 
repeatedly changed the history of th 
world. Products of vineyards fron 
these islands have graced the tables 
of kings and emperors for ages. Bat 
tles have been fought to control thei! 
output. 

Imperial Rome favored the Vinun 
Creticum from the vineyards of Cyp 
rus. During the Middle Ages traders 
from Genoa brought Malmsey to Eng- 
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land from Greece. George, duke of 
Clarence, sentenced to death by his 
prother King Edward IV, elected to 
die in a cask of Malmsey wine and 
was accordingly drowned in that 
fashion. Readers of Shakespeare’s and 
Ben Jonson’s plays will remember the 
frequent reference to Canary Sack. 
This was a strong wine of the sherry 
type produced in the Canary Islands. 
The Azores and Madeira produced 
wines of fine quality that were greatly 
prized and while the former’s wine 
trade is now very small, Maderia still 
js an important center of the industry. 

Britain owes her supremacy of the 
seas directly to wine trading laws 
passed 600 years ago. In 1335 King 
Edward III, of England, in an act 
very similar to President Roosevelt’s 
ban on gold shipments, prohibited all 
export of coin. Foreign wine mer- 
chants and grape growers were com- 
pelled to take their pay in merchan- 
dise and in consequence took their 
trade to other lands. Hence the King, 
the more wealthy lords and the Eng- 
lish vintners were obliged to send 
ships, men and money to Bordeaux and 
other ports for their vintages. To do 
this many ships were needed and the 
supremacy of the English mercantile 
marine dates from that period. 

Hundreds of millions of pounds of 
grapes are made into raisins each year, 
especially in California and Mediter- 
ranean countries. The raisin crop of 
California is usually around 400,000,- 
000 pounds annually. The use of dried 
grapes or raisins as food is of great 
antiquity. Biblical students will re- 
call that Abigail, in going forth to meet 
David, took among other food items 
many bunches of raisins. (1 Samuel 
25:18). The most ancient of methods 
in making grapes into raisins is to let 
the fruit continue on the vines after 
it has come to maturity, where there 
is sufficient sunshine to eventually dry 
the clusters. Another plan is to par- 
tially sever the stalk before the grapes 
are quite ripe, thus stopping the flow 
of sap and then let them dry on the 
vines. The usual process of today, 
however, is to cut off the fully ripe 
clusters and expose them, spread out, 
for several days to the rays of the sun. 

Practically all raisins grown in the 
United States come from the San Joa- 
quin and Sacramento valleys of Cali- 
fornia. One variety that has gained 
world-wide fame is the Thompson 
seedless grape, an improved variety of 
sultana. Until the ompson variety 
was propogated there was only one 
spot in the world where sultana seed- 
less grapes could be grown—the lime- 
stone slopes of Smyrna, in Asia Minor. 
When planted elsewhere this variety 
quickly reverted to the seed-bearing 
class. Another popular variety of Cali- 
fornia raisin is the muscat. This is 
a very sweet dried grone and is ex- 
tensively used as a dessert fruit. The 
Seeds are removed by a special process 
which also allows them to be poured 
from a box. 

———». 

Love, they say, is a great thing, but 
without money it is too much like food 
without seasoning. 








PERSONALITIES 


One of the original “four horsemen” 
of Notre Dame football fame, Elmer 
Layden has returned to his alma 
mater for the job of restoring its foot- 
ball prestige. The quiet 30-year-old 
mentor will be athletic director as 
well as football coach. After he was 
graduated from college in 1925 he 
played a year of professional football. 
For a time he coached at Columbia 
college, Dubuque, Ia., then later went 
to Duquesne university to earn a law 
degree. While there he took time off 
to turn out winning football teams, 
Said the late Knut Rockne, whose 
shoes Layden now fills, he was “one 
of the most unusual fullbacks in foot- 
ball.” 

Since the death of his brother R. B., 
Andrew W. Mellon, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, must bear the entire 
weight of the family financial empire 
on his back. Being head of the Treas- 
ury and Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James was nothing, his friends say, 
to the job of managing the affairs of 
the Mellon interests. Andrew Mellon, 
79, has an older brother, James R., 
but he retired several years ago, leav- 
ing the reins to his younger brothers. 
Several Mellon sons, including Andrew 
W.’s son, Paul, James’s son and R. B.’s 
son, hold executive positions, but the 
chief responsibility rests solely with 
the white-haired former Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 

Like Col. Charles Lindbergh and 
Amelia Earhart, Mrs. Edward F. Hut- 
ton, of New York, is now holder of 
the Cross of Honor of the United 
States Flag Association. This award 
is made annually for patriotic service. 
It was awarded to Mrs. Hutton for her 
work in organizing the Women’s Na- 
tional Council of the association in its 
crusade against crime. 

President Roosevelt’s appointee as 
Ambassador to Russia, William C. Bul- 
litt, has done a little bit of everything, 
Newspaper reporter, 
foreign correspond- 
ent, diplomat, motion 
picture executive, 
novelist — he’s been 
all of these, and now 
a diplomat again. Ed- 
ucated at private 
schools and Yale, the 
scion of a wealthy 
and prominent Phil- 
adelphia family, he 





ater went to the 
Ambassador Harvard law school 
Bullitt but became so disil- 


lusioned with the 
profession he left before completing 
the course. He became an assistant in 
the State Department at the outbreak 
of the war, and was a member of the 
American Peace Commission to Paris 
in 1921. Following a secret mission to 
Russia he recommended American 
recognition of the Soviets. This did 
not meet with the approval of the 
Statesmen in the Wilson party and the 
President refused to see him after that. 
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Last year he was the center of a storm 
because of his mysterious conversa- 
tions with European statesmen. He’s 
a slight, shy, retiring person who has 
been married and divorced twice. 

Secretary of the Navy Swanson has 
a new aid. He is Capt. Frank Jack 
Fletcher, nephew of the late Admiral 
F. F, Fletcher. Capt. Fletcher succeed- 
ed Capt. Harold R. 
Stark, who served 
Secretary of the 
Navy Adams during 
the latter part of 
the Hoover admin- 
istration. Capt. 
Stark is now com- 
manding officer of 
the U. S. S. West 
Virginia. A native 
of Marshalltown, 

Capt. Fletcher Ia., Capt. Fletcher 

was appointed to 
the Naval Academy in 1902. He holds 
the Congressional Medal of Honor for 
outstanding service at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, in 1914 and the Navy Cross 
for World war service. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy Hen- 
ry L. Roosevelt has selected as his aid 
the Marine Corps’ famous author and 
illustrator, Capt. John William Tho- 
mason, jr. 

In recognition of her work as a 
nurse both in this country and abroad 
Mrs. Charlotte M. Heilman was award- 
ed one of the six Florence Nightingale 
Medals, presented each year by the 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross at Geneva. To nurses this is the 
most coveted honor that can be con- 
ferred on them, and Mrs. Heilman is 
no less proud than are the other re- 
cipients. Now living in Washington, 
she received her training at Johns 
Hopkins university. At America’s en- 
trance inio the World war she was as- 
signed to duty in Italy and remained 
abroad until 1923. During that time, 
in addition to activity at the front, 
she taught in public health nursing 
schools in Italy, Serbia, and Greece. 
Upon her return to the States she was 
sent to Santo Domingo to teach and 
was later given field duty in Florida, 
New York state, and Kentucky. Mrs. 
Heilman is now assistant director of 
the Red Cross public heath nursing 
service. 





en ee 
HIDES FACE OF CHRIST 

Visitors to the RCA building in Rock- 
efeller Center, New York City, see a 
most unusual conception of the “Ser- 
mon on the Mount,” in a mural painted 
by Frank Brangwyn, English artist. 
Christ is depicted as a hooded and 
robed figure, His back turned to the 
spectator and standing against a back- 
ground of lighted clouds. The unusual 
way of picturing the Savior is the re- 
sult of a compromise between the art- 
ist and officials of Rockefeller Center, 
who had maintained that Christ should 
not be represented pictorially but by 
some heavenly form such as a column 
of light. 





—_—___ 


The “forgotten man” may be for- 
gotten, but not gone. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


NEWSPRINT MADE FROM PINE 


For a long time it was believed that 
pine trees contained too much resin 
to be successfully converted into 
paper. Dr. Charles Herty, a promi- 
nent chemist, spiked that belief in 
1929 with proof that pines contained 
no more resin than the spruce which 
is used extensively for that purpose. 
Since that time experiments have con- 
tinued with pines as the basis of wood 
puip. Just recently the first news- 
print made in a standard high speed 
paper making machine from pine pulp 
was turned out and used by several 
Southern papers. It was pronounced 
a success and indicates that a new in- 
dustry may be opened up to the South 
where there is an abundance of fast 
growing pines. 


PLANTS LIVE IN STRATOSPHERE 


Spores of seven different kinds of 
fungus plants were attached to the 
outside of the Settle balloon by the 
Department of Agriculture and sent 
into the stratosphere. They survived 
the extreme cold, rarefied air, low at- 
mospheric pressure and_ increased 
ultra violet ray light to germinate 
readily when brought back to earth. 
F. C. Meier, plant pathologist, said it 
was possible they might have under- 
gone some change, although that 
would not show up until later. The 
plants were of the bread mold variety. 


ANTARCTIC COAL 


Beds of coal, second only to those 
of the United States, lie beneath the 
ice and snow fields of the Antarctic 
continent, according to Dr. Laurence 
M. Gould, geologist of the first Byrd 
expedition to that region. Not only 
are there great coal deposits but most 
likely other mineral wealth also. As 
coal consists of the hardened remains 
of plant life that existed many ages 
ago, its discovery would indicate that 
the climate of this portion of the world 
was vastly different at some past 
period. These beds of coal will not 
have any effect on industry at present 
because of their distance from mar- 
kets. 


AMPLIFIER AIDS STAR STUDY 


A new photoelectric amplifier en- 
ables astronomers to see approximate- 
ly five sextillion miles out into space 
instead of the two sextillion previous- 
ly possible. According to Dr. Joel 
Stebbins, of the Carnegie Institution, 
this sensitive device will pick up the 
beam of a candle a mile distant with- 
out the aid of a telescope. 

Preliminary tests conducted with it 
and the 100 inch telescope at Mount 
Wilson have shown that the milky 
way is not as large as believed but 
is only about 600 quadrillion miles in 
diameter. On the other hand, the great 
Andromeda nebula (an outer star sys- 
tem) is bigger than estimated. Our 
own galaxy (star system) and the 
Andromeda nebula are similar and ap- 











proximately the same size—about 480 
quadrillion miles in diameter. Each 
system is made up of three parts, two 
of them wide and luminous with a 
narrow layer of dark, unknown mat- 
ter sandwiched in between. 


A UTILITY HIGHWAY LIGHT 


There is no reason why art and sci- 
ence cannot be combined to make life 
worthwhile, according to Maj. Gen. 
George O. Squiers, U. S. A. retired, 
and head of the Sig- 
nal Corps during the 
war. Just to prove 
it he has patented a 
highway light that 
not only lights up 
our road but lightens 
our cares by furnish- 
ing pleasant music 
and fragrant perfume 
as we travel it. 

He plans a system 
of highway lamps 
with beautiful 
spreading tops’ of 
aluminum. These dis- 
pense a soft glow of 
Here is the Pro. light and also act in 
posed New High- the capacity of a 

way Lamp. radio loudspeaker to 

give off esthetic 
music to greet the traveler. In addi- 
tion these flowerlike tops will dis- 
pense perfume or incense or in case 
the mosquitoes and other insects get 
too bothersome, insecticides to de- 
stroy them. 


TO USE SCIENTIFIC FOOD 


Scientific nutrition rather than medi- 
cine is depended upon to bring the 
second Byrd expedition home alive 
and well. Of course the medical offi- 
cers of the party will take along a 
goodly supply of medicines but they 
believe that the best method of keep- 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 





British naval examiners say that 
one out of every 10 British gobs are 
color blind to some extent. 

Another missing link has_ been 
found, this time in the Belgian Congo. 
The latest specimen is the skeleton 
of a hitherto unknown pigmy chim- 
panzee. 

A fragment of a human jawbone 
found near the shores of Victoria 
Nyanza in Africa is claimed by Dr. 
J. S. B. Leakey to be the oldest human 
bone yet excavated. 

A new antiseptic is announced by 
the Western Reserve university. It 
is claimed to be 1,200 times more 
powerful than carbolic acid and yet 
non-poisonous and _ non-destructive 
to body tissues. The high-pressure 
antiseptic advertisers may now have 
to revise their claims. 

Fossils of crocodiles have been 
found far inland along the banks of a 
branch of the Potomac river. Fossils 
of wolves known to inhabit cold re- 
gions during the Pleistocene age, over 
100,000 years ago, were found there 
also. 


s The Pathfinder 


ing well is to keep well fed, thus build. 
ing up the body to withstand intens, 
cold and hardship. Malnutrition jy 
such expeditions has caused death and 
failure. 

Supplies must have greatest food 
values with the least weight. The, 
are taking such staples as biscuit, oat- 
meal, tea, coffee, sugar, salt, etc.; tons 
of vegetables from which the wate: 
has been removed but still containing 
the original flavor and nutritive quali- 
ties; and concentrated foods. Thre 
of these concentrates alone, pemmic; 
bovril and erbswerst would keep thi 
expedition alive over a long period 
One of the most important articles 0! 
all is a small two-ounce bottle o! 
greenish-yellow liquid which contains 
enough vitamin C for the entire part) 
for two years. 








AMERICANA 


Samuel Untermyer, wealthy corp 
ration lawyer, describing as “entire|\ 
reasonable” the fee of $1,000,000 which 
he and his fellow lawyers got out of 
the Fox film mess. 

Labor leaders at Washington coin- 
plaining that the wages of certain me 
chanics had been decreased from 413 
a day to “only $10 a day.” 

Senator Copeland of New York hay 
ing owned (according to reports in 
the daily papers) 15 Cadillac autos. 

A Washington man losing a cigarette 
case valued at $75 in a night club. 

The government being asked to 
create a federal department of arts. 

“Rolphing” being urged as another 
name for lynching. 

———_- 


HAWAIIANS LIKE QUAKES 


Recent earthquake tremors and 
signs of activity of Mauna Loa and 
other volcanoes brought rejoicing to 
the natives of Hawaii because this 
was a sign that Pele, goddess of fire, 
was stirring in her sleep. Pele’s visils 
mean thrills, excitement and lots o! 
tourist trade with but a minimum of 
danger. Mauna Loa’s last activity was 
in 1926 when the lava broke from the 
crater and flowed to the sea, wiping 
out the village of Hoopuloa, but 1: 
lives were lost. 

—_>-—__ 


CONTEST PRIZE WINNERS 


Following is a list of the winners of the prizes 
"Fhe Pathfinder Song Contest broadcast » 
radio, which ended November’ 7: First prize, J : 
Gilliland, Weatherford, Tex., $50; second, 
Edwards, Meadows of Dan, Va., $25; third, Roy Cc 
Ramsey, Pond Gap, W. Va., $10; fourth, Mrs. R. . 
James, Waskom, ex., $5; fifth, Lucy Etta Walt 
Castalian Springs, Tenn., $2; sixth, Sam Leonard 
Lewisburg, Tenn., $2; seventh, Oceola Hilton, Pin: 
Plats, Tenn., $2; eighth, Joe Seay, Richland, Va. $: 
ninth, Mrs. W. A. Crickmore, Rocky Mount, N. ‘ 
$2; tenth, James S. White, Lewisburg, Tenn., § 
eleventh, Mrs. Bert Lewis, Bethany, Ill., $2; twe! 
Maude Gann, Akron, Ohio, $2; thirteenth, V 
Martin, Gaffney, S. C., $2; fourteenth, May Tile 
University, N. C., $2. ’ - 
The following contestants received prizes o! > 
each: Vergil H. Ervin, Kingwood, Va., Sara Alic 
Barricklow, Flushing, Ohio; Dave Cope, Ston 
Va.; Andy Walker, Spavinaw, Okla.; Mrs. 5S 
Smith, Graham, N. C.; Alex McIntyre, Nashv au 
Tenn.; John J. Heatherey, Chattanooga, Tenn Ww 
H. Ellis, Sidney, Nebr.; C. H. Burk, es eo M 
. D. Clemen 
“Loyall, Ky 





-” 


Mrs. Mary Mason, North Lino, Ohio; 
Benton, Tenn.; Gillus C. _ ky 
Toby Rolstad, fe B—' Wis. ; 

Williamsport, elma Belcher. en 
Harry ’C. Krunbrook, Cardale, Pa.; Mrs. W. D. Yale 
Maramec, Okla.; Robert Hoppert, ‘Citron, N. C.; M 

Evélyn Reynolds, Ridkey, Ind.; Bob Marty, Harv¢ 
ton, Ky.; E. P. Miller, Liberty, Pa.; Blossey Vance 
Bald Knob, W. Va.; O. E. Hawthorne, Fulton, Mo 
Mrs. W. A. Hernandez, Savannah, Ga.; Mary Eliza 
beth Sawrey, Fayetteville, Ark. 
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December 30, 1933 


~ AVIATION | 


December is the birthday month of 
aviation. It was in December, 1903, 
that Orville Wright made the first suc- 
cessful heavier-than-air flight and con- 
ducted experiments that have had 
such far-reaching results. Transporta- 
tion’s newest baby has made some re- 
markable strides in the intervening 30 
vears. Air passenger traffic in this 
country showed an increase of nearly 
12,000 passengers during October, 
compared with the same month a year 
ago, according to a survey by Eugene 
L. Vidal, director of aeronautics. That 
month the scheduled American air 
lines carried 50,413 passengers, flew 
4,459,812 miles and carried 151,135 
pounds of express. 

The autogiro is believed to be a solu- 
tion to the problem of eliminating the 
lost time going from a distant airport 
to the business regions of cities. The 
loss of 30 or 40 minutes is not a great 
deal on long flights but in the case of 
flights of three hours or less nearly all 
of the advantage of flying is lost by the 
delays in driving from airport to town. 
The autogiro, with its almost perpen- 
dicular take-off and landing, could 
land on a roof of either hotel or garage 
without trouble, providing the neces- 
sary construction changes be made. It 
is planned to use the “windmill” as a 
shuttle-plane from airport to city. 

Comptroller General McCarl, in 
designating those government officials 
who are permitted the use of federal 
aircraft, equalized the load on the 
Army and Navy departments. Those 
permitted the use of Army planes are 
Secretaries of the Treasury, Commerce 
and Labor; Director of the Budget, 
Postmaster General, Director of the 
CCC, Administrator of the PWA, NRA 
Administrator, and Federal Relief Ad- 
ministrator. Navy planes are at the 
disposal of the Secretaries of State, In- 
terior and Agriculture; the Attorney 
General, Chairman of the RFC, Chair- 
man of the Home Owners Loan Corpo- 
ration, Governor of the Farm Credit 
Association and Administrator of Agri- 
culture Adjustment. According to this 
listing Secretary Harold Ickes can fly 
in either Army or Navy planes as he 
holds the dual post of Interior head 
and chief of the PWA. Postmaster 
General Farley also has special planes 
placed at his disposal by the mail- 
carrying airlines. The most frequent 
user of the federal privilege is Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson of the NRA. 

A separate and modern coast de- 
fense organization through consolida- 
lion of the coastal defense units of the 
Army Air Corps and the Coast Guard 
is being discussed in official circles. 
lt has been pointed out that many of 
the peace-time functions of the Coast 
Guard and Army Air Corps are being 
duplicated. Consolidation is held both 
economical and productive of an ade- 
quate coast defense air force. 

_The Bureau of Aeronautics of the 
Navy Department, in bringing the 














Naval air service up to its allotted 
strength of 1,000 planes, is placing 
orders for 130 new aircraft. Bids are 
also being asked on aircraft instru- 
ments, radio equipment, power plants, 
aircraft structural alterations and new 
handling devices. 

For three years the Pan-American 
Airways has been flying the Carib- 
bean Sea, making 500-mile over-water 
jumps on a bi-weekly schedule. In 
spite of bisecting the hurricane area 
on every trip the line has maintained 
99 per cent schedules. 

Air contests for 1934-35 will favor 
speed development in airplanes of 
sizes suitable to the sportsman pilot 
and private owner. Free-for-all races 
at sanctioned air meets in the United 
States will be limited to airplanes in 
five groups based on cubic-inch cyl- 
inder displacements of 200, 375, 550, 
1,000 and unlimited. 

The demand for trans-oceanic diri- 
gible service continues to grow. The 
Richmond public works committee 
have urged Washington authorities to 
spend $13,000,000 on construction of 
a giant Zeppelin and air terminal. This 
could be used for trans-ocean mail and 
passengers. Hybla Valley, located 
near Alexandria, Va., is also cited as a 
possible air terminus for trans-Atlan- 
tic flights. 

Plans now being formulated for 
trans-ocean flights by new German 
Zeppelins bring to mind the fact that 
construction of rigid lighter-than-air 
craft antedates the airplane by more 
than half a century. Henri Gifford, a 
Frenchman, made plans for an airship 
in 1851 that had it been constructed 
would have been the largest ever built. 
Specifications called for a rigid frame 
1,970 feet long, 78 feet in diameter and 
a gas capacity of 7,800,000 cubic feet. 
As the internal combustion engine was 
not known then power was to be sup- 
plied by two small steam engines. 

The modern Zeppelin or dirigible 
takes its name from Count Zeppelin 
whose research work as early as 1898 
had resulted in the construction and 
successful flight of a rigid airship 420 
feet long by 38 feet in diameter. The 
achievement of the inventor resulted 
in a decree by Kaiser Wilhelm that all 
future airships be called “Zeppelins.” 

Newspaper stories and old Dame 
Rumor had it that Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt wanted to learn to fly an 
airplane, but that the President would- 
n’t buy her the plane because he 
couldn’t afford it. However, Mrs. 
Roosevelt denies that she intends to 
learn to fly. 





Teacher—Willie, you may explain to 
the class how we hear things. 

Willie—Pa tells ’em to ma as a secret 
and she tells ’em to the bridge club as a 
secret, and then they’re broadcast. 
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KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





This week we have this tale of Paul 
Bunyan, whose time was both before 
and after the winter of the blue snow 
and whose exploits are the heart and 
soul of the Northwest folklore, from 
L. C. Beadle, sr., of Crystal Valley, 
Mich. an old-time Michigan lumber 
man who ought to know. 

About 50 years ago, L. C. writes, the 
Mossbacks around here had a _ base- 
ball team. They were pretty good. 
They played every team within a 15- 
mile walk and one particular Sunday 
they played the Mullen’s Corners nine. 
At that time Paul Bunyan was logging 
on the P. M. river. Paul had a close 
boy friend by the name of Paul Sours. 
Sours had a sister who might have had 
something to do with Paul Bunyan’s 
walking 25 miles every Saturday night 
to visit his boy friend. 

The game got started with the Moss- 
backs way in the lead until the fifth 
inning, when Bunyan went in to pitch 
for Mullen’s Corners. One or two 
Mossbacks hit him and the rest razzed 
him until he was pretty mad. Bunyan 
was a man something more than six 
feet in height and weighing more than 
200 pounds. But right then he grew at 
least 18 inches and looked as if he 
weighed 400 pounds. He told Sours, 
the captain and catcher, to get in the 
clear as he was going to throw that 
ball. Sours said he would hold him 
and he did hold two, both strikes, but 
he was knocked flat on his back by 
the third ball. It was not seen by any- 
one on the field. 

There was a woods back of the lot 
probably 40 rods across and extending 
right down on the lake. No one knew 
where the ball went until some one 
who stood near the woods said, “Look 
here!” We all went back to look. A 
tree some four inches through was hit 
about four feet up and was lopping 


over. Talk about surprised-looking 
fellows! They stood there gaping as 
in a trance. Pretty soon someone 


recovered and said, “Let’s follow it.” 

On the way we found a slab 10 feet 
long, torn from the side of a maple 
tree. From that spot on brush and 
even trees were knocked down and 
torn to pieces all the way to the lake. 
A couple of boys who had been fish- 
ing came up and said something had 
come tearing out of the brush and fell 
into the lake about 10 rods from shore. 
One of us got a boat and went out to 
look, but could find nothing. 

Nearly 10 years later a baseball was 
found in the maw of a pike that float- 
ed up to shore dead, the fish evidently 
being unable to digest it. It was at 
once suggested that this was the same 
ball that Paul Bunyan had thrown. 
To settle the argument Sours got Bun- 
van’s fingerprints, and in comparing 
them with those on the ball found 
them to be the same. This ended one 
of the most spectacular baseball 
games, cleared up a 10-year mystery, 
and added another chapter to the life 
and achievements of Paul Bunyan. 
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QUESTION BOX 











What varieties of barley are used 
for making beer? 

Only the best two-rowed barley is 
used for what are termed high grade 
beers. Varieties known as Chevallier, 
Hanna, and Old Common are known 
as the best malting barleys, although 
other varieties are sometimes used. 
The cultivation of barley requires 
great skill. The best malling barleys 
are grown on light calcerous and 
sandy loams in warm districts with a 
moderate rainfall. Allnvial and clay 
soils produce larger crops, but these 
are of inferior quality and fit only for 
stock feeding. 

The cultivation of barley requires 
shallow plowing (three to four inches) 
and thorough harrowing. Heavy ma- 
nuring will spoil the crop for malting, 
but potassic fertilizers may be used 
with benefit. The seed should be 
drilled, since uniformity of germina- 
tion and growth are essential in 
malting. 


Who was Frederick Douglass? 


He was a mulatto born of an un- 
known father and a slave mother, 
Harriett Bailey, in Maryland in 1817. 
He was purchased by a Baltimore 
shipbuilder in 1832 but he ran away 
to New England where he changed 
his name to Douglass. He became a 
well-known lecturer and as such he 
visited England and made speeches 
in all parts of that country. After the 
war he led an active political life dur- 
ing which he served two years as 
minister to Haiti. He was the author 
of several books and was a newspaper 
publisher. He was entertained at the 
White House by three presidents— 
Lincoln, Hayes and Cleveland. He 
died in 1895. 


Of what is tinfoil made? 


It is a composition of tin and lead 
but the percentage of each depends en- 
tirely upon the materials for which 
it is intended as a wrapper. Average 
cigarette tinfoil is about five per cent 
tin and 95 per cent lead. A _ small 
amount of copper or antimony is add- 
ed to give a hardness to the foil. 


Does it ever rain frogs and little 
fishes. 


The sun has no power to lift up 
fishes, frogs and like creatures in the 
air and suspend them to be rained 
down later. Presence of these crea- 
tures on the ground after a rain is 
more noticeable because the rain stirs 
them into activity. Naturalists say 
that it would be possible for a water- 
spout or whirlwind to gather up an 
entire pond and its inhabitants, and 
deposit them at a distance but such 
action is not a rain. 


What is a robot and how is the word 
pronounced? 


Any mechanical device which does 
the work of a human being may be 
styled a robot although it is more oft- 
en applied to automatons or mechan- 


ical men. This word came into use 
after the publication in the United 
States in 1923 of a play by Karel Capek 
entitled “Rossum’s Universal Robots.” 
The characters of his play were me- 
chanical men and women. It is now 
pronounced, according to most dic- 
tionaries, as “ro-but’”—accent on the 
first syllable and first o long although 
the New York Theatre Guild which 
produced the play in this country pro- 
nounced it as “rob-ut” with first o 
short and accent also on the first syl- 
lable. 


What is the longest English word? 


Antidisestablishmentarianism, con- 
taining 28 letters, is supposed to be 
the longest regular English word and 
means “a doctrine of opposition to dis- 
establishment.” Some English una- 
bridged dictionaries give a word of 27 
letters — honorificabilitudinitatibus — 
meaning honorableness. The poet John 
Taylor used the word and added an 
extra syllable of two letters, making 
it honorificicabilitudinitatibus. This 
was used by Elizabethan writers. 
There are foreign, scientific and tech- 
nical words that have more than 29 
letters, 


What is the Committee for the Na- 
tion? 

The Committee for the Nation is an 
organization of business men who are 
interested in securing the adoption of 
certain government policies and legis- 
lation which they believe to be for the 
good of the nation. In spite of its 
name, however, this committee has no 
official connection with the United 
States government, It was formed dur- 
ing the first part of the year but be- 
came active only with the beginning 
of the present administration. It had 


GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Nickname—None. 

Motto—None. 

Dependency Flower—None. 

Area—114,400 sq. mi. 

Population (1930 est.) — 12,604,100 
(111 to sq. mi.). 

Illiteracy—55.5 per cent. 

Settled—1521. 

Entered Union —Ceded to United 
States by treaty of Paris 1898. 

Capital—Manila, (Pop., 325,000). 

Largest City—Manila. 

Government—Administered through 
three separate and coordinate denart- 
ments, executive, legislative and judi- 
cial. The governor is appointed by 
the President of the United States; 
legislature consists of 24 senators and 
94 representatives. Represented in 
{ ongress by two resident commission- 
ers, -Pedro Guevara and-Camilo Osias, 
who are without vote. 

Governor-General — Frank Murphy 
(Dem.). Term, indefinite; salary 
$18,000. 

Products—Rice, corn, hemp, tobac- 
co, copra, coconut oil, rubber, sugar, 
meats, gold, silver, lead, zinc, copper, 
iron, coal, oil, etc. 

Politics—Local. 








* The Pathfinder 


an original membership of 100 per- 
sons which has greatly increased with 
the passing months. 


Why are ocean waters salty? 

Salt is washed from the soil and 
carried into the oceans by the rivers, 
Since only the pure water leaves the 
seas in the form of vapor, the sali 
remains. Thus the saline content of 
the oceans is constantly increasing. 








GOOFY INVENTIONS 





People who are troubled with co|; 
feet will welcome our statement thai 
they can now enjoy all the benetits 
of Patent No. 186,962, covering seit 
operated foot-warmers, without hay- 
ing to pay any royalty. This patent 
was issued in 1877 
and as the life of a 
patent is only 17 
years this one ex 
pired in 1894 and is 
public property) 
Anybody therefore 
now has a right to 
“make, use and se|!” 
this ingenious <e- 
vice. College grad 
uates who are un- 
able to sell blue sky 
bonds might try 
their hand at ped- 
dling these appli- 
ances from house to 
house and demon- 
strating them. 

Let the inventor 
of this history-mak- 
ing improvement in 
“pedal calorifica- 
tors,” as he calls them, tell you in his 
own language how the thing works. 
In his patent he says: “It is a well 
established fact that our lungs const!- 
tute the laboratory of nature, within 
which animal heat is generated and 
afterward conveyed to other portions 
of our bodies by the action of the 
heart and circulation of the blood 
The supply to the extremities— th 
hands and feet—on account of their 
distance from the center of heat, is 
more or less deficient and hence the) 
suffer most when exposed to outward 
cold—the feet especially, by reason of 
their contact with cold floors and the 
frozen ground. My invention aims 3! 
economizing and utilizing the wasied 
heat of the body by a simple contriv- 
ance for conveying it to our feet, where 
it is needed. I breathe into a pair of 
rubber tubes which lead to the feet. |! 
have found that the tubes in a short 
time become warmed and according!) 
the air from the lungs is delivered in 
the shoe with a temperature of aboul 
84 degrees. After a few sharp blasts 
of breath at the beginning, which may 
be repeated at intervals, it becomes 
only necessary to inhale naturally with 
closed, and exhale with open lips— 
an easy process which I have ascer- 
tained practically may be kept up 4 
long time, as for example, for miles 10 
a railroad car, without much personal 
inconvenience.” 





The “Pedal 
Calorificator.” 
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PASTIME 


LETTER PREDICTING STUNT 

This is a clever little predicting stunt 

that will keep the company guessing. 

First you draw on paper the letters, 

c. G, Y and Q as shown on the left. 

The performer leaves the 

room, someone touches 

one of the letters, the 

performer is called in 

and points out the letter 

touched. The secret, of 

course, is that the per- 

former has an assistant. Before be- 

ginning the trick they agree on some 

method of signaling, which is usually 

like this: When the performer calls 

out “Are you ready?” the confederate 

whom the rest of the company do not 

suspect answers according to their 

prearranged plan for each letter touch- 

ed, as C, “come on”; G, “Go ahead, 

come on”; Y, “Yes, come on” and Q, 
“Quickly, come on.” 


NOON IS ALWAYS NOON 
Whether you call it midday, 12 
o'clock, lunch time, or what, it is al- 
ways NOON. There is no way of 
getting around it, NOON is always 
NOON. You can turn it upside down 
and—Well gosh, it is still NOON. 


MAGICAL MATCHES 

The performer of this trick takes 
several matches in his right hand, one 
at a time, at the finger tips, and with 
a tossing movement causes them to 
vanish in the air. When neatly done 
the vanish is very effective. 

The secret of course is that the per- 
former has a ring on the third finger 
of the right hand which is a trifle 
larger than is needed for ordinary pur- 
poses. Each match is taken up by its 
lower end between the thumb and 
forefinger. As the tossing motion is 
made the third finger falls into the 
palm and turns the match upside down 
and guides what was the top end into 
or under the ring at the back of the 
linger. The fingers are then spread 
open and the empty palm shown to 
the audience. One match after an- 





BRAIN TEASER 


A certain prime number of three 
figures becomes a square if increased 
by one-third, fractions being ignored. 
lf its first two digits are transposed 
and it is again increased by one-third 
it becomes a square. Put its first digit 
last and then increase it by one-third 
and a third time it becomes a square. 
With its three digits reversed and then 
increased by one third it once more 
becomes a square. Determine the num- 
ber. Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The two ar- 
licles purchased by Mrs. Hay for $1 
cost 89 and 11 cents (and if her pur- 
chases were made according to the 
usual rule, she got the 89-cent article 
and her husband got the 11-cent one). 


other is vanished in this manner until 
half a dozen or more are made to dis- 
appear. They may be made to return, 
one at a time, by reversing the move- 
ments. 


CAN YOU DO THIS? 


Can you sit on the floor with your 
knees bent well up so that your feet 
are flat on the floor close to your 
body and your toes point straight for- 
ward, then rise to the standing position 
without aiding yourself in any way 
with your hands? Try it. 

nn—_~€, sen 


Y. M. C. A.’s LIQUOR CREED 


In an effort to encourage young men 
to “think through” the problem of 
achieving temperance, the weekly pub- 
lications of the New York City Young 
Men’s Christian Association, recently 
carried this liquor creed: 

We will under no circumstances 
patronize the bootleg industry nor 
violate any liquor-control laws under 
which we now have increased per- 
sonal liberty. 

We will avoid making ourselves a 
nuisance to our friends or to the pub- 
lic by drunkenness. 

We will refrain from encouraging 
young women to drink. 

We will disapprove the practice of 
treating or other methods of forming a 
liquor habit. 

We will investigate the experience 
of other nations in dealing with the 
liquor problem and acquaint ourselves 
with the conclusions of our best United 
States students on this subject. 

We will consult the best authorities 
as to their opinions about the effects 
of alcohol on the human system, phys- 
ically and mentally. 

We will weigh the advantages of 
spending money for intoxicants as con- 
trasted with other possibilities. 

We will study the ethical, moral 
and social implications of the new 
status of intoxicants, also give atten- 
tion to the relation of liquor to eco- 
nomics in a technological age. 

We will undertake intelligently to 
formulate a personal philosophy and 
program of true temperance. 

Finally, we will undertake honestly 
to put our personal philosophy and 
program into practice. 

EES ee 


WILLIE WESTINGHOUSE 
Is trying to invent a machine to de- 
tect woman’s method of concealing 
her age. 
Is trying to perfect a_high-ball 
chaser that will sober revelers up be- 
fore they start driving home. 


The number of fatalities from foot- 
ball decreased sharply for 1933, only 
26 being reported against 38 for 1932, 
New rules preventing “piling on” are 
held responsible. 











I Will Pay $250 Cash 
for the ning Answer 


I am going to give $3500.00 to 
some ambitious person, but I want 
to know how wisely the money will 
be spent. I want you to answer this 
question: “What will YOU do with 
$3500.00 if I give it to you?” Noth- 
ing else to do. Nothing to buy or 
sell to win the $250.00 Cash Prize, 
which will be paid for best answer. 


20 WORDS WIN $250.00 


Neatness, style, or handwriting not 
considered. It’s what you say in @ 
sentence of 20 simple words or less 
that counts. $250.00 cash will be 
paid for the winning answer. Send 
yours quick. 

Just Sending An_Answer Qualifies 

You for the Opportunity to 


WIN $3500.00 CASH 


in final prize distribution. More 
than $6000.00 cash will be awarded. 
Some one will get $3500.00 cash. 
$1000.00 will be given for prompt- 
ness. Send no money, just your 
answer—a 1c post card will do. 
Prizes duplicated in case of ties. 
Answers must be postmarked not 
later than February 28, 1934. Write 
quick! Mail yours at once—TODAY. 


TOM WOOD, Prize Manager 
Dept. 100PP Health-O0 Quality Prod. Co. 
H-O Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


200 PIECE JIG- 
PICTURE PUZZLE 


You have nothing to buy—no work to do. There are 
no strings attached to this offer. We will give you 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, the most interesting and en- 
tertaining Jig-Picture puzzle you can find, in four 
beautiful colors, size 10x14 inches. Just send us the 
names and addresses of twelve persons, not sub 
scribers to Pathfinder, enclosing 10c coin or stamps 
to cover postage and ask for your puzzle. It will be 
sent to you by return mail Send your list, clearly 
written to 


THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C 


From Authority to Freedom 
(A personal] religious experience) 


An interesting, timely document, 
free on request. 


H. E. DODGE, Station A-537, WORCESTER, MASS. 


p | ILES DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 





for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. €E. R. 
Page Co., 4176-N Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich, 
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USE FOR XMAS CARD LININGS 


Those beautiful linings in the en- 
velopes bringing all the pretty Christ- 
mas cards—what did you do with 
them? And what are you going to 
do with them? Surely, you are not 
going to keep them folded away from 
sight. In many cases they are more 
beautiful than the cards. Often you 
have longed to find some use for these 
lovely things. Well, they can really 
be used for many purposes. They 
make especially attractive covers for 
vases, jars, boxes and the like. Simply 
cut odd shaped pieces from the various 
colored linings, paste these pieces on 
the vase, jar or whathaveyou, and 
when it is dry, put a coat of clear 
varnish over the paper and you have 
a beautiful work of “art.” 

Of course it is too late to try it this 
year, but some people trim their 
Christmas trees with this fancy paper. 
These decorations consist of chains 
made from narrow strips, icicles made 
by rolling up narrow pieces, etc. Some 
people even make a practice of wrap- 
ping their small gifts in pieces of this 
paper. So you can save your fancy 
envelope linings for next Christmas, 
if you care to. And if you have no 
use for them, give them to the young- 
sters and let them try their hand at 
covering vases, jars, boxes, or even 
milk bottles. It will not only keep 
them out of mischief for a while, but is 
really an instructive pastime. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE 


Here is Mrs. Roosevelt’s favorite 
recipe for cranberry sauce, which is 
enjoyed by most families at times other 
than Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Pick over and boil one pound of cran- 
berries in one pint of water until all 
the berries are broken, crushing the 
berries as they boil. Then add water, 
if necessary, and put the cranberries 
through a sieve. Add sugar to taste 
and put back on stove to boil another 
three minutes. When cool your cran- 
berry sauce is ready to serve. 


HEIGHT OF SINK IMPORTANT 

How high is your kitchen sink? Do 
you have to “break your back” every 
time you wash the dishes? If the 
dishwashing job, which has to be done 
three times a day, is to be an easy task 
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One of the most important items in any 
kitchen—a good and conveniently located 
sink. 


the sink should be at the proper level 
for the person using it. The usuai 
height from the floor is about 36 
inches. But if the lady of the house 
is taller than the average it should be 
a few inches higher. It is also a great 
convenience if the kitchen is provided 
with a stool (the backless variety) 
which will just slide under the sink 
so that if the dishwasher wishes to sit 
down while doing the dishes or pre- 
paring vegetables for cooking she may 
do so in comfort. That is what is 
wrong with the kitchen in this pic- 
ture. The lady has a fine double- 
drainboard sink, but her kitchen stool 
is too short for her to work at the sink. 
Thus she had to take her crocks and 
potatoes over to the table to peel 
them. Too bad old Santa didn’t bring 
that high sink stool, she is thinking. 
Then she wouldn’t have had to get the 
kitchen table messed with peelings. 


WATER SYSTEM NOISES 


Rumbling noises in a farm water 
system caused by slow, air-bound or 
overheated circulation, can usually be 
eliminated by setting the water back 
or heating element level in the kitchen 
range so that the hottest water may 
circulate freely instead of being trap- 
ped and converted into steam, which 
causes the rumbling noise. So says 
the Bureau of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing. The water back usually is a hol- 
low iron casting set in the kitchen 
range fire box opposite the oven. It 
has two tappings, inlet and outlet. The 
lower tapping or inlet and the upper 





DO YOU KNOW THAT 


The post offices of the world issue 
56,874 varieties of stamps. 

There are three chickens on farms 
for each person in the United States. 

This year’s production of wheat in 
Italy was the highest in the history of 
that country—272,000,000 bushels. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics says the gross farm income in the 
United States this year will be about 
$6,360,000,000—including rentals and 
other relief benefits. 

Fish sellers in Billingsgate Market, 
London, wear leather hats weighing 
more than five pounds each. 

Speeding, drunken driving and reck- 
less driving are the three violations 
which cause the largest proportion of 
auto accidents. 

The 1830 census showed this coun- 
try had a population of only 12,866,000, 
while today it is nearly 130,000,000. 

The Taj Mahal (India) has been 
reproduced on an estate in Philadel- 
phia as a bird sanctuary. 

Some 6,250,000 George Washington 
quarters were issued by the govern- 
ment last year. 

Woodpeckers are the natural guard- 
ians of the forests. 

There are more than 3,000 submarine 
cables in the world with a total length 
of more than 300,000 miles. 

The hearts of living trees are dead, 
the life and growth being in the outer 
layers and bark. 








IT REALLY HAPPENED § «co: 





Robert O’Neil, the writer, sends us 
this story which he says he recalls the 
. ° , € 

from a reprint in a Kentucky paper 
under the heading “Memories of th 
Past.” The story is about one David 
Wilson, formerly of Mill Creek is. 
trict, then Gallatin, now Carroll coun- 


Revolutionary and Indian wars, was 
married five times and was the father tha 
of 49 children. He lived to be 96 years ; 
old. There is nothing unusual about 


physiologist, and Stephen S. Wise. 
rabbi of New York. 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 
And the mean man shall be broug! 
down, and the mighty man shal! |» 
humbled, and the eyes of the lofty sha! 
be humbled.—Isaiah 5:15. 
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tapping or outlet are piped to low ani = 
high connections in the side of the 
hot water supply tank. The upper 
tapping should be flush with the insi«, 
top of the water back. On a furnace, 
the fire-box coil or pipe should }, 
either level or, preferably, arrance; } 
to allow a continual rise from coli BB jc 
water inlet to hot water outlet. Ofte, jok 
the circulation may be improved }) da’ 
using larger or better pitched pip . 
from the water back to the boiler aln 
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But according to O’Neil, wh os 


says he knew Wilson quite well, his ; 
sides were a solid plate of bone with- f 
out anything like a rib. Hence he 

was familiarly called “Ironsides.” An- L 
other thing which makes the story i- 

most unbelievable is that all of Wil- 

son’s children but one were boys. The 

48 boys and one girl were reared on a 

farm and because the Wilsons wer 

good people there wasn’t one “Black 
Sheep” in the family. 
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TEN GREATEST AMERICANS 


Rabbi Louis Newman of New York 
has again named his “10 greatest 
Americans.” His list reads as follows, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt; Louis D. Bran- 
deis of the Supreme Court; Jan 
Addams cf Chicago; Norman Thomas. 
socialist; John Dewey of Columbia 
university; Eugene O’Neill, dramatist: 
Sinclair Lewis, writer; Edwin Mark- 











poet; Thomas Hunt Morgan, 
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DEPRESSION DEVELOPS STUDENT 


Apparently there is a little bit of 
good in the worst—including hari 
times. College professors from all sec- 
tions of the country report that the de- 
pression has made real students ou! 
of our college boys and girls. Dea! 
Henry G. Doyle, of George Washins- 
ton university, declares the Big Bai 
Wolf of adversity has wrought bi: 
changes in both collegians and coeds. 
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"TWAS EVER THUS 


The cigarette she smokes 
She says is toasted; 

But by reformers she ioe 
Herself is roasted! F 
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~~ WOMEN 


COOKING AS AN ART 

Many mothers, daughters, house- 
keepers and cooks consider the little 
job of cooking three square meals a 
day as a real task. Frequently it be- 
comes so monotonous they consider it 
almost punishment. But then they 
bake a fine looking cake with some 
artistic decorations and for a while 
consider themselves masters of the 
culinary art. Well, that’s just what our 
First Lady thinks about cooking. She 
not only contributed three recipes to 
the “New Deal” edition of the Con- 
gressional Cook Book, recently issued, 
but she wrote the foreword for the 
volume. In that foreword she said: 

“Cooking should be considered as 
an art, and the art should certainly be 
of assistance in the government; there- 
fore, it seems particularly appropriate 
that the wives of our lawmakers 
should get out a cook book, for good 
cooking means good health and good 
health is the basis of all good work.” 

All of the 3,000 recipes in the new 











LATEST FASHIONS 


Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and helpful 
Fall and Winter pattern book has smart, new styles for 
adults, juniors and children. Price of book 15c, but only 
10c if ordered with a pattern. Address: 


Fashion Editor, THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 





volume were contributed by the wives 
of high government officials, congress- 
men and foreign diplomats. Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s recipes are for “kedgeree” 
(a dish composed of rice boiled with 
dal, butter, eggs, onions, spice, etc), 
a white fish recipe, and an Italian rice 
and pecan pie. 


WOMEN’S STOCKINGS LONGER 

Scientists say women are growing 
taller. You may not have noticed it 
but the hosiery manufacturers have. 
The modern young lady is supposed to 


be several inches taller than her 
grandmother was at her age. This, 


and the fact that women are exposing 
more of their legs through the longer 
but thinner dresses has caused stock- 
ing makers to add three inches to the 
length of their product. 

The length of women’s stockings 
used to average about 27 inches. That 
was back in 1925 when skirts were 
short and as a result we used to see 
lots of bare knees. However, all 
stockings were not that length. They 
varied above and below that length, 
some for short ladies and some extra 
long ones for the tall girls. Recently, 
though, the Bureau of Standards made 
30 inches the commercial standard 
length for women’s stockings. That 
length is said to most nearly satisfy 
the ideal length of stockings for the 
majority of women. That length (we 
are told) usually comes about four 
inches above the knee. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


A pair of small, curved-pointed 
scissors are handy for removing hang- 
nails. 

Perfume (even the Christmas gift 
kind) will last longer if sprayed on 
the hair than if dabbed on the clothes 
or behind the ears. 

Black trimmed with a bright color 
fits an olive complexion better than 
the blues, purples, yellows, etc. 

Newspapers, because of the oil ab- 
sorbed in the printing process, are ex- 
cellent for polishing windows, lamp 
shades and other plane glass surfaces. 

To promote neatness in youngsters 
provide each with a laundry bag of 
his own and hang it where it can be 
conveniently reached. Then there will 
be no more after-dressing picking up 
for mother. 

Borax sprinkled among garments, 
materials, blankets, etc., will help to 
keep out moths. 

OO 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


Good name in man and woman, dear 

my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls: 

Who steals my purse steals trash; ’tis 

something, nothing; 

mine, *tis his, and has been 
slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good 

name 

Robs me of that which not enriches 

him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 
—Othella, Act III, Scene 3. 
> -—__<_ 

Somebody has aptly said: Don’t stir 
up trouble—just let it burn. 


*T was 
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Stubborn Coughs 
Ended by Recipe, 
Mixed at Home 


Big Saving! No Cooking! So Easy! 












Here is the famous old recipe which millions 
of housewives have found to be the most de- 
pendable means of breaking up stubborn 
coughs. It takes but a moment to prepare, 
and costs very little, but it positively has no 
equal for quick, lasting relief. 

From any druggist, get 244 ounces of Pinex 
Pour this into a pint bottle and fill the bottle 
with granulated sugar syrup, made with 2 
cups of sugar and one cup of water, stirred 
a few moments until dissolved. No cooking 
needed—it’s so easy! Thus you make a full 
pint of better remedy than you could buy 
ready-made, and you get four times as much 
for your money. It never spoils and children 
love its taste, 

This simple mixture soothes and heals the 
inflamed throat membranes with surprising 
ease. It loz>sens the germ-laden phlegm and 
eases chest soreness in a way that is really 
astonishing. 

Pinex is a highly concentrated compound 
of Norway Pine, the most reliable healing 
agent for severe coughs. It is guaranteed 
to give prompt relief or money refunded. 


He Said He’d 
Never Marry 


TTRACTED — fascinated by a 

subtle glamorous charm, he found 

her irresistible! YOU, too, can 
enjoy the worship and admiration of the 
other sex. Cleopatra, DuBarry used the 
love lure of seductive, enticing per- 
fume, glorious, enchanting ! 
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Pe yst- 
AN. SEND NO MONEY °° ‘<° 
$1.87 and postage. Full size. Plain wrapper. Try 10 days 
FREE—Money back if not delighted. WRITE TODAY 


BRADLEY, H-711, NEWTON, MASS. 

















Earn $20 
to $50 « 
week as a 
professional photographic retoucher. We train you 
in your home—men or women. Furnish workin 
outfit and help you get work. Write today. HOM 





STUDIOS, 1948 Daily News Plaza, CHICAGO 


LEADING $ 


MAGAZINES 
——ONLY 


TAKE YOUR PICK 


Any 3 in addition to The Pathfinder 
{ ] Better Homes & Screen Play, 1 yr. 
Gardens, 1 yr. Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 


Delineator, 1 yr. True Confessions, 1 yr. 
Household, 2 yrs. 









Open Road (Boys), 2 yrs. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Screen Book, 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Hollywood Movie Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
Magazine, 1 yr. XJ] The Pathfinder 

You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the three 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 














Magazines For L 
one year unless otherwise noted. Magazines must 
Better Homes & $1 60 Country Home $] 40 
Pictorial Review 
CLUB NO. 513 CLUB NO. 530 
Country Home Save 75c 
CLUB NO. 522 


No matter where you go you cannot obtain these 
quality magazines at lower prices. Each magazine 
go to one address. Prices not good outside U. 8S. 
CLUB NO. 501 CLUB NO. 529 
Gardens Poultr 
~ y Tribune 
Country Home Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder Save $1.25 The Pathfinder Save $1.35 
Pictorial Review 
Delineator $ 00 Country Home $ 
Household Mag. Poultry Tribune 
Successful Farming 
Good Stories The Pathfinder 
The Pathfinder Save $2.00| — . —_ 
3 CLUB NO. 540 
McCall's Mag. $ McCall's Mag. 
Pictorial Review Silver Screen 
Delineator 


Delineator 2 


The Pathfinder Save $2.00| The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


Cut out this ad, mark the club of your choice and 
mail with name, address and remittance. 


Send order to THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
ALWAYS Send Your Subscription Orders 


for different publications direct to Pathfinder, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and avoid delays and loss of issues. 
Our prices are lowest. Clip any offer you find adver- 
tised anywhere; send same to us together with remit- 
tance and our service will please you. 
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Pathfinder Completes 
40 Years of Service 

to the American People 


(Continued from page 1) 


selves. We never had the notion, as 
so many publishers have, that they 
should do the thinking for their read- 
ers, or make their decisions for them. 
This seems, off-hand, like a simple and 
easy plan, but be assured it is a very 
difficult ideal to live up to. Many 
well-intentioned people have urged 
us, at different times, to make the 
Pathfinder the organ of this or that 
“plan” or “reform” or “movement,” 
but we have avoided the temptation 
to be drawn off by side issues. The 
result is that while the Pathfinder has 
never “taken sides” in a _ partisan 
sense, the doctrines and conclusions 
which it has taught have been vindi- 
cated by time. That explains why the 
Pathfinder has continued to be issued 
every week, without interruption, 
change of policy, purpose, name, fre- 
quency or form, for 40 years, while 
many publications with perhaps bet- 
ter claims to greatness have fallen by 
the wayside, and lost their identity or 
perished from the earth without hav- 
ing decent burial. 

We would not attempt to give a list 
of all the periodicals which have been 
on the scene during the Pathfinder’s 
time, and which, for one reason or an- 
other, have disappeared or assumed 
some changed form. But a hasty 
glance recalling just a few of them 
will show how great the mortality is 
in the publishing field. Washington 
has long been called “‘the newspaper 
graveyard.” Probably more period- 
icals have been started here and then 
given up the ghost than anywhere else 
in the country. In fact there have been 
so many of them that we cannot recall 
more than a small portion. 

The old Farmers’ Alliance weekly— 
which had a huge national circulation 
—was just giving its last gasp when 
the Pathfinder was born. The Nation- 
al Intelligencer had been founded in 
Washington in the year 1800, to up- 
hold Jefferson’s administration; it 
survived until 1866 and then quit. 
When the Pathfinder came on the 
scene the Washington Critic and the 
National Republican were going 
strong, as daily papers—now long 
since dead. Then there was the Wash- 
ington Capital, the Republic, Kate 
Field’s Washington, and Wedderburn’s 
paper for inventors—weeklies which 
folded up. Later there were other 
weeklies, such as Washington Life and 
the Spectator; also Mrs. John A. 
Logan’s monthly for women, the Home 
Magazine. Public Opinion was start- 
ed in Washington as a weekly and it 
made a big splurge for a while but 
then moved to New York; finally it 
was merged with another magazine 
and ceased to exist. 

Going out into the general field, we 
see the Youth’s Companion, which had 
been. published for two generations as 





Miss Gabber—I thought I should never 
live to tell the tale. 

Miss Sharp—Oh, boy, but you must have 
been suffering. 


a weekly but which also was merged 
with another publication and lost its 
identity. Also a raft of current events 
papers, such as the Searchlight, the 
Great Round World, Our Times, 
World’s Events and others. The cheap- 
ening of halftone engravings encour- 
aged the starting of a lot of periodicals 
which laid great stress on photographs 
of pretty girls. Notable among these 
was Burr McIntosh’s Monthly, which 
for a while couldn’t be printed fast 
enough to satisfy the demand but 
which went up like a rocket and came 
down like a stick. 

About that same period came along 
a school of periodicals built on the 
“human” appeal, or “personality” ap- 
peal as it would now be called—and 
some of them on “muck-raking.” These 
included Human Life, Smart Set, Fame 
and Fortune and Success magazine— 
which later had quite a success for 
some years as a weekly and was then 
changed, merged and submerged. Al- 
most anything in print could be sold 
at a good price in those days—even if 
it was printed on butchers’ paper. 
There was a tremendous furore over a 
flock of little literary magazines which 
were run off in out-of-the-way places 
and which vied with each other in 
being “different.” Elbert Hubbard 
led this procession with his famous 
Philistine magazine, and later the Fra, 
published at East Aurora, N. Y. East 
Aurora became a mecca for those who 
worshiped at the feet of literary great- 
ness—but now those fine printshops 
are like a morgue. Another of the 
literary magazines during that spasm 
was the Chap-Book, issued from Chi- 
cago—which city was then just trying 
to chisel into the literary game. Chi- 
cago got even more literary when it 
published the Dial, but that disappear- 
ed also. 

The literary bug was a bug to con- 
jure with during those times; almost 
anything that was labeled “literary” 
could get away with it. There were 
Book Newses to burn;-.the Cartoons 
magazine made a big hit, and then took 
the count. Then there were Short 
Stories and the Black Cat, and many 
other little fiction purveyors, which 
had to give up. Lippincott’s magazine 
was then prominent in the same field, 
but is now extinct. In the children’s 
field there was Little Folks, Harper’s 
Young People and Golden Days—now 


The Pathfinde, 


gone. Century magazine was cock of 
the literary walk for many years, bu 
died of old age. The Independen 
weekly had been going over two ge». 
erations when it gave up; then it wa, 
taken over by the Outlook, which w., 


then a weekly and which was late; 


changed to a monthly, and final! 
given a re-birth as the New Outlook 
with Al Smith as editor. 

A great many political or semi-p 
litical magazines have been launche, 
at different times and in due ti 
wound up. To recall just a few, ther 
was Bryan’s Commoner, LaFollett 
weekly, the Non Partisan Leader, A) 
peal to Reason, Irish World, Curren) 
Opinion, Brann’s Iconoclast, Tom W3' 
son’s magazine, Cole Blease’s maga- 
zine, Bruce’ Barton’s Everyweck 
Colonel Harvey’s weekly, Ridgeway’: 
weekly, the Stuffed Club, the Masses 
and Henry Ford’s Dearborn Inde- 
pendent. Next there was a big class 
of more or less personal publications, 
including the Ralston Club magazine, 
Howe’s monthly, Uncle Will’s maga- 
zine, Lewis’s University City magazin: 
and other promotion periodicals 
Harper’s Weekly hud long been 
power as a national publication, bul 
eventually it threw up the spongy 
Leslie’s weekly for a long period was 
also well known in the national field 
but is now extinct. 

At one period nearly every promi 
nent city daily had its weekly edi- 
tion. Many of these enjoyed a big na- 
tional circulation, for those days. Thx 
Toledo Blade was among the mos! 
popular; it is now no longer issued as 
a weekly. The New York World and 
some other dailies also had tri-week!) 
editions, for rural consumption. Also 
there were certain city papers which 
won a national audience on accoun! 
of their humor or some other specia! 
feature; in this class were the Dan 
bury News, Burlington Hawkeye, 
Peck’s Sun and Bob Burdette’s paper. 

A great many publications at dif- 
ferent times were issued for the pur- 
pose of catering to the smalltown 


readers. This includes such as Lup- 
ton’s series of monthlies, Bonner’s 
magazines, People’s Home Journal, 
Chicago Blade, People’s Popular 


Monthly, Mother’s Magazine, Modern 
Priscilla, Housewife, Ladies’ World, 
Welcome Guest, Illustrated Compan- 
ion, Spare Moments and Today’s Maga- 
zine. Many publications which used to 
circulate in this field have gone out of 
existence or been changed. The Farm 
and Fireside, which was a greal 
stand-by in the old days, has had its 
face lifted and now boasts the mor: 











Latest Fashions Described 





1542—Attractive frock for morning or aftern 
designed for 34 to 44 inches bust measure. A 34 i 
design requires 3 yards 39 inch fabric. 

1663—Practical frock with reversible fronts, desig 
ed for misses 16 to 20 years and for 34 to 44 inche 
bust measure. A 16 year design requires 3°, ya! 
36 inch fabric and 74 yards binding. 

9783—Good lines for the larger figure, desig: 
especially for 36 to 46 inches bust measure. A 
inch design requires 3%4 yards 39 inch fabric and 
yard contrasting. 

9821—A smart model for school girls 6 to 14 yea 
AA10 year design requires 134 yards 54 inch fabri 

1579—Youthful frock for silk or cotton fabrics, d 
signed for juniors and misses 12 to 20 years. A 
year design requires 35, yards 39 inch fabric 
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modern name of Country Home. The 
old Orange Judd Farmer, which was 
also a much-quoted agricultural au- 
thority, seems to have retired into ob- 
scurity. Vick’s Magazine, a flower 
monthly, is departed. Of course the 
Bicycle World is gone, and with it a 
lot of others of the sort, such as Out- 
ing Magazine. Pearson’s magazine is 
among the missing. So is World’s 
Work, which was merged. So is the 
Technical World, which was at one 
time a leader. Likewise of course the 
Horseless Age, also the Stars and 
Stripes, of war fame. Scientific Amer- 
ican Was issued for many years as 
a weekly, and was changed to a month- 
ly. This is also the case with the 
Country Gentleman, and many others. 

This “casualty list” is plenty long 
enough. If we have slighted anybody, 
it is not intentional. If we have 
chronicled any publication as dead 
which is in fact alive, we shall be 
glad to apologize. We have never 
kept any records of the casualties in 
the publishing world, but from now 
on we intend to do this, so that at the 
end of another 40 years we can pub- 
lish an article which will be really 
complete. 
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THAT RUSSIAN MONEY 
Since our government has recogniz- 
ed the Russian Union of Soviet Repub- 
lics, you ought to be able to recognize 
their money if any of it comes your 


The money unit of the old pre- 


way. 





Rough sketch of Russian coins, made by 
Pathfinder travel editor. Left-hand coin is 
bronze one kopek—worth about half a 
cent. Right-hand one is silver—10 kopeks 
—worth about five cents U. S. A. 


war Russia was the gold ruble, of 100 
kopeks—which was worth about 50 
cents. During the war and the revo- 
lutionary period following the war the 
Russian budget simply would not bal- 
ance and they kept issuing paper 
rubles to do the balancing act. 

In 1922 Russia created a wholly new 
money system. A new unit was is- 
sued called the “chervonetz”—which 
is a paper note valued at 10 pre-war 
rubles—namely about $5 in American 
money. A time came when it took 
some 200 billion of the old paper 
rubles to equal one chervonetz. 

This made lots of trouble. Finally 
in improved system was adopted 
Which furnished a stable backing for 
the currency, in the form of gold, 
platinum and commercial certificates 
for goods. 
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TEN “CHARMING” PEOPLE 
If you’ve always wondered who the 
1) most charming people in the world 
were, your burning curiosity is now 


satisfied. Margery Wilson, self-styled 
“charm expert,” authoress and former 
movie actress, made known her selec- 
tion to a group of women in New York. 

As is only proper President Roose- 
velt heads the list, then sandwiched 
between the present occupant of the 
White House and Lady Astor is Ed 
Wynn. About “the perfect fool,” she 
says, “He still believes in Santa Claus, 
and is completely refreshing in an un- 
certain, sophisticated, unsuspicious 
world.” After this believer in Santa 
she nominates for her “Hall of 
Charm,” Mrs. Roosevelt, the Prince of 
Wales, Emily Post, Albert Einstein, 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, the Queen of 
Siam, and Benito Mussolini. Amer- 
icans constitute five of the “charm- 
ers” with Lady Astor, the Virginia- 
born English peeress, caught between 
the two ranks. And women do not 
have a monopoly on charm, either, for 
the division between the sexes is just 
half and half. 

Each of those mentioned on Miss 
Wilson’s list are accompanied by a 
citation setting forth the reason for 
their choice. Mrs. Roosevelt “is 
charming because she clears the air 
of pomp and pretense;” the Prince of 
Wales “because he has become a sym- 
bol of civilization.” The charm of Mrs. 
Coolidge “lingers in the atmosphere 
of Washington like a Barrie wraith. 
She was the single bright personality 
in the White House for many a year.” 
Since Mussolini “is the best actor in 
the whole world, . . and, though 
commanding, remains personally a 
modest man.” Miss Wilson put him on 
her scroll, even though at the bottom. 

Of the eminent scientist, Einstein, 
she adds beside his name, “He has 
proved himself to be too great a per- 
son to fit comfortably into the boun- 
daries of any national demarcation.” 
One of the chief things that attracted 
Miss Wilson to Mrs. Post and caused 
her to be included with the lucky 10 
was the fact that the rule-maker 
broke “so many of her own rules so 
charmingly.” 

ed 


AN ANGEL OF LIGHT 

The stranger was ushered into the 
palmist’s presence. “Ah, you wish my 
aid,” said the great seeress. 

“Yes, madam, I do. I’ve just called 
t ” 

“Certainly, I know all. Just sit here 
and show me your palm. Ah, I see 
that you have met with a series of dis- 
appointments lately.” 

“Very true, I called about that.” 

“Hush, let me go on. Something 
which you have written for and 
striven hard to get has eluded you 
time and gain.” 

“Right as right can be.” 

“But have patience! Your object 
will be attained in the near future. 
Success is to be yours; the occult 
powers decree it,” said the palmist. 

“I’m certainly very glad to hear that 
from you,” replied the victim as he 
waved a piece of paper in her face. 
“T’ve called five times for this electric 
light bill, and the company was just 
about to turn off the current.” 
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Free for Asthma 
During Winter 


if you suffer with those terrible attacks of 
Asthma when it is cold and damp; if raw, 
Wintry winds make you choke as if each 
gasp for breath was the very last; if restful 
Sleep is impossible because of the struggle to 
breathe; if you feel the disease is slowly 
wearing your life away, don’t fail to send at 
once to the Frontier Asthma Co, for a free 
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investigation for you and submit an accurate, un- 
biased, impartial report on the advisability of your 
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needs, and careful answers to your questions—all for 
a nominal fee 

The Bureau is a privately owned, independent, fact 
finding and fact giving organization covering the 
entire State of California, with representatives in 
principal cities, and has 


‘Nothing to Sell but Information”’ 


Send for folder and free map of California; or if an 
immediate report is desired, write questions and en- 
close $1.00 for General report in answer thereto. Money 
refunded if information not considered valuable 

PACIFIC RESEARCH BUREAU 
311 Financial Center Bidg. Les Angeles, California. 
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Lindbergh Flight 
Shows Pioneer Spirit 
And Careful Planning 


When the world’s most famous fly- 
ing couple, Col. Chas. A. Lindbergh 
and his wife Anne, stepped from their 
big red and black monoplane to New 
Jersey soil they completed one of the 
most remarkable flights in history. Al- 
though the flight was made in the in- 
terest of science and air navigation 
with no thought of records the latter 
were broken with consistent regular- 
ity. They were the first people of the 
civilized world to penetrate the icy 
wilderness of the bleak Greenland ice 
cap. They were the first married cou- 
ple to make a non-stop transatlantic 
flight. Anne Morrow Lindbergh is the 
third woman to make a transatlantic 
flight and the only woman to make the 
ocean trip in an open cockpit aircraft. 
The total distance covered by the fly- 
ing couple since leaving the United 
States on July 9 is well in excess of 
25,000 miles, most of it spent in flying 
over icy wilderness, tropical jungles 
and oceans, 

High officials in aviation throughout 
the world have expressed amazement 
at the skillful charting of the trail- 
blazing course by the Lindberghs. Dur- 
ing the flights Mrs. Lindbergh acted as 


co-navigator, wireless operator and 
co-pilot. The big low-wing plane, 


equipped with pontoons for landing 
on water, was carried true on its 
course, whether the weather was fair 
and favorable or the opposite. 

Anne Lindbergh has shared the fame 
of her flying husband since that day in 
Mexico, when as Anne Morrow, she 
sat in the cockpit of a plane being 
flown by her husband-to-be and 
watched him bring them both safely 
to earth with only one wheel on his 
landing gear. It took skill and cour- 
age of the highest order to bring that 
crippled plane down without causing 
death or injury to its occupants. She 
was with Lindy when he broke the 
west-east transcontinental flight rec- 
ord on Easter Sunday in 1930 and was 
with him when he flew to the Orient 
by way of the North Pacific islands. 

From the time the Lindberghs left 
New York City in July their flying 
log told a continuous story of hazard- 
ous situations met and conquered and 
sticking to their job of blazing a trail 
for future transoceanic flight. The 
very first day they were driven down 
by fog several miles from their desti- 
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The dotted line shows the route flown by 
Lindy and Anne. 


nation at North Haven, and spent |! 

night with strangers at South Warre: 

Two days later they continued thei 
flight into the North by hopping | 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, and the follow- 
ing day arrived at the last city the) 
were to see in many weeks, St. Johns 
Newfoundland. On arrival at the set- 
tlement of Cartwright, in Labrado: 
two days later they found visibilit) 
from the air impossible on account of 
fog and were forced to wait a week be- 
fore making the hazardous 600-mile 
jump over one of the world’s stormiest 
areas to Godthaab, on the west coast 
of Greenland. 

From this point the flight became 
purely one of exploration. No plane 
had ever flown over the region they 
were to traverse and what kind of fly- 
ing weather lay ahead no one knew 
Nine days after landing in the tiny 
harbor at Godthaab they again took 
the air and flew northward up the 
west coast of Greenland, taking pic 
tures and studying the inlets to bleak 
Disko Island. Then without landing 
they returned to Holsteinborg, a litt 
settlement north of their starting 
point. Here the Lindberghs decided 
to take a look at Baffin Land, across 
the Davis Straits, but not finding an) 
open water to alight upon were forced 
to return. 

On August 4 came the most difficult 
part of the entire journey, 1,000 miles 
across the Greenland ice cap to Ella 
Island on the east coast. A forced 
landing on this trip would have been 
fatal, as the jagged peaks covered with 
fog were on all sides most of the time. 
Just to make sure that they had missed 
nothing the Lindberghs on turning 
southward again crossed the ice cap 
and circled to the southern tip of 
Greenland. From here they flew to 
Angmagsalik, their starting point for 
the hop to Iceland, the Faroe and Shet- 
land Islands and Europe. 

Only the fact that the late Presiden! 
Coolidge had sent a cruiser after him 
prevented Lindbergh from making 2! 
air tour of Europe after his epochal 
flight to Paris in the Spirit of St. Louis 
This time there was no cruiser waitin 
for him and he made the most of hs 
opportunity to study flying methods 
of the European nations. First stop 
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ping in Copenhagen to try out some 
of the new Danish planes, both the 
Col. and Mrs. Lindbergh visited in 
rapid succession Oslo, Helsingfors, 
Leningrad, Moscow, Tallinn, Stock- 
holm, Southampton, Galway, Inver- 
ness, Paris, Amsterdam, Geneva, San- 
jona, and Lisbon. Here final prepara- 
tions were made for crossing to Africa 
and thence to South America. 

At Lisbon it was decided to take a 
look at the possibility of an airway 
across the 40th parallel of latitude so 
without any notice the Lindberghs 
calmly made the 900-mile jump across 
open water to Horta, Azores. Once 
igain turning south and east they flew 
to the Canary Islands and thence to 
Villa Cisneros on the west coast of 
Africa. Still doing the unusual, they 
flew away from the mainland to Porto 
Praia, Cape Verde Islands instead of 
going down the coastline to Bathurst, 
where they were to hop for South 
Americé 

When they eventually arrived at 
Bathurst the calm of the tropics set- 
tled on the town and not a breath of 
air ruffled the water. The type of 
pontoons on the Lindbergh plane 
necessitate a certain amount of rough- 
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Shrubs 10c; Evergreens 25c. 72 page Catalog Free. 
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Jaboration. Real opportunity. PF Herring, Frank- 
1 Park, 
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ness of the water and it refused to rise, 
with its heavy load of gasoline and 
supplies. After waiting six days and 
still no wind the Lindberghs decided to 
take a chance and jettisoned every- 
thing but the bare amount of gasoline 
needed for the ocean hop. They man- 
aged to get the lightened plane in the 
air and then flying the Atlantic through 
fog, storm and head winds they fought 
their way to Natal, Brazil, landing 
there 16 hours after leaving Africa. 
Some idea of what they encountered 
on this trip was given by a foot-long 
tear in the fabric of the left wing. 

Turning north toward home at last, 
the Lindberghs flew to Para, Brazil, 
and from there went 1,000 miles up 
the great Amazon river to Manoas. 
Here they again flew into uncharted 
territory, crossing 800 miles of dense 
jungle to Port of Spain, Trinidad. Mak- 
ing the next jump over the Caribbean 
sea to the West Indies, they stopped 
in turn at San Juan, Puerto Rico and 
San Pedro de Macoris, Dominican Re- 
public. The distinguished pilots ar- 
rived at Miami, Fla., on December 16, 
five months and one week from the 
day the air argosy started, and hopped 
from there for home. A few years 
from now when we are comfortably 
flying over the ocean to Europe we 
will have to pay tribute to the pioneer- 
ing work done by a tall, slim tousled- 
headed young man and his tiny wife 
who had a job to do, knew how to do 
it and did it. 

eo 


PAPAL CHAUFFEUR 


One of the strangest jobs in the 
world is that of Giovanni Politi, chauf- 
feur to Pope Pius XI. He has five auto- 
mobiles of four nationalities to drive 
around and the average time he drives 
them is half an hour a day. Occasion- 
ally the Pope journeys outside the 
gates of Vatican City to make a visil 
to his farm a few miles beyond the 
hills of Rome, but that trip takes only 
a few hours at the most. Except for 
the farm visits the farthest Politi drives 
within the Vatican is two miles, com- 
prising a complete circuit of the Vati- 
can gardens. His only passenger is 
the Pope, who, his chauffeur reveals, 
likes to ride with the top down. 

The automobiles are of Italian, 
French, German, and American origin 
and of them all the Holy Father pre- 
fers the one which came from across 
the Atlantic. This one he uses four 
days in the week. Politi’s duties are 
strictly concerned with the driving 
end of the cars, for he has a mechanic 
who sees to the care of the motors. 

eee 


NEW-FOUND MURILLO PAINTING 


One on the great paintings of the 
world was recently discovered in the 
galleries of convent and school at 
Santa Rosa, Cal. It is called “The 
Melon Eaters.” It was painted by the 
great Spanish master, Murillo. As this 
picture is a great value it will now be 
kept securely in a vault. 

———_____-. 

A playing card that can not be mark- 
ed, bent, pierced or soiled has been 
invented by an Austrian. 
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STOP Your Rupture 
Worries! 


Why worry and suffer with that 
rupture any longer? Learn about 
my perfected invention. It has 
brought ease, comfort and happi- 
ness to thousands by assisting in 
relieving and curing many cases 
of reducible hernia. It has Auto- 
matic Air Cushions which bind 
and draw the broken parts 
together as you woulda 
broken timb. No obnoxious 

C.E. Brooks, Inventor springs or pads. No salves or 
lasters. Durable, cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
ware of imitations. Never sold in stores nor by 


agents. Write today for full information sent free 


in plain, sealed envelope. 
fH. Cc. BROOKS, 701 J, State St., Marshall, Michigan, 


Randolph Boyd’s Non-Sag Belts 


Manufactared at Galva, In. 
arr 
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“Send $1.00 and get one of 
Value $1.50. Length to suit 
black and russet. 112” 


x z 
Direct from Manufacturer. 
Boyd's fine t.on-sag belts 
Colors: Sand-snake, tan, grey, 2 
wide, gold or silver plated buckle. Fine leather 
RANDOL PH BOYD, GALVA, ILL. 
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Quick Relief, or You Only Pay When Satisfied. 

If you suffer from High Blood pressure, dizziness, 
ringing in the ears, can’t sleep at nights, feel weak 
and shaky, bad taste, nervous. If your heart pounds 
and you fear a paralytic stroke, to demonstrate Dr 
Hayes’ prescription we will send you postpaid, a regu- 
lar $1 treatment on absolutely FREE TRIAL. While it 
is non-specific, many cases report remarkably quick 
relief; often symptoms diminish and normal sleep re- 
turns within 3 days. Contains no salts, physics, 
opiates or dope. Safe with any diet. PAY NOTHING 
UNLESS GREATLY IMPROVED. Then send $1. If 
not your report cancels the charge. Write Dr. Hays 
Ass’ n, 3114 Coates, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57 Nashville, Tenn. 
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LUCIDS 


Landlady—I’m sorry the chicken 
soup isn’t good. I explained to the 
cook very carefully how to make it but 
perhaps she didn’t catch the idea. 

Boarder—It tastes to me as if it was 
the chicken she didn’t catch, 





The insurance agent asked the pros- 
pect: “Did you ever have appendi- 
citis?” 

“Well,” answered the prospect, “I 
was operated on, but I have never 
been quite certain whether it was ap- 
pendicitis or professional curiosity.” 


Financial Magnate—I give my law- 
yer $10,000 a year to keep me out of 
prison. 

Wife—Oh, Samuel, I wish you would 
stop spending your money so foolishly. 


“Did you know you were behind in 
your board?” inquired the mistress of 
the prunes. 

“No, I didn’t,” replied the boarder. 

“You owe me for a whole month.’ 

“Oh, I know that, but I considered I 
was that much ahead—not behind.” 


The bride, being very good-natured, 
gave a piece of her very first pie to a 
tramp who came along and asked for 
something to eat. He undertook to 
saw some wood in return. In a few 
moments he came back and said: “La- 
dy, if it’s all the same to you, I’d rather 
saw the pie and eat the wood.” 


“My son,” said the bank official, “on 
this, the threshold of your life, I want 
to impress upon you the fact that hon- 
esty is the best policy.” 

“Yes, father, I understand,” answer- 
ed the dutiful son. 

“But,” proceeded the gray-haired 
financier, “I also want you to study up 
on the law. It will astonish you to 
find out how many strange things you 
can do in a business way and still be 
honest.” 


“This is a great hair restorer,” said 
the barber as he rubbed some greenish 
liquid into the customer’s scalp. 

“But you are bald-headed yourself,” 
spoke up the customer. 

“Yes,” answered the barber. “I keep 
that way in order to prove to my cus- 
tomers what will happen if they don’t 
use it.” 


Boy Caller—Are you fond of indoor 
sports? 

Girl—Yes, if they know when to go 
home. 


He—You must think I’m as big a 
fool as I look, 


She—I think that if you aren’t you > 


have a great deal to be thankful for. 


A Kentucky man bought a jug of 
cider and left it in the store until he 
could return for it. He tied a card to 
it and wrote his name on it. The card 
happened to be a two-spot of hearts 


from a euchre deck. When he came 
back for his cider he found it had dis- 
appeared. He demanded an explana- 
tion of the grocer. “Simple enough,” 
was the reply. “Jim Snedecker come 
along with a three spot and took it.” 


1st Housewife—A farmer’s wife told 
me it would pay me to keep a pig so as 
to eat up the scraps. 

2nd Ditto—I don’t need to. My hus- 
band comes home late at night and 
eats all our scraps. 


“Do you own the house you live in?” 

“I used to.” 

“What do you mean—used to’? Did 
you sell it?” 

“No, I got married.” 


Hubby—Oh, dear, I wish I could get 
hold of some of the fine biscuits like 
mother used to make for me. 

Wifey—And I wish I could get hold 
of some of the fine clothes like father 
used to buy for me, 


Citizen—I am surprised that you, a 
police officer, would allow yourself to 
be held up and robbed. 

Officer—But you see, we were on a 
strike at the time and I couldn’t do 
anything. 


Mr, Cutter—No man with any sense 
would permit his wife to carry on the 
way you do. 

Mrs. Cutter—How do you know 
what a man with any sense would do? 


Divorce Lawyer—Do you think $25,- 
000 damages would be enough punish- 
ment for his breach of promise? 

Client—No, indeed; I just want to 
marry him—the miserable fish! Then 
I'll show him.” 


“How’s 
now?” 

“Fine! He has a new job, with good 
pay.” 

“But I thought he was a victim of 
St. Vitus’s dance.” 

“He is, but he got a chance to play 
the saxophone in a jazz band and the 
leader said Rudolph was just the man 
he’d been looking for.” 


Rudolph_ getting along 


A Hollywood blonde, it was rumor- 
ed, had got engaged to five young men 
at the same time, One of the victims 
went to her and asked her about it. 
The proud beauty assumed an air of 
disdain and asked what he intended 





Traveler on air express—Conductor, I 
want to drop off at Hicksville. 

Conductor—All right. We'll be there in 
10 minutes. Strap on your parachute and 
be ready to walk the plank. 





to do about it. 
plied—“but if you have no objecti 
we'll all chip in to buy the engagem¢| 
ring.” 


“Oh, nothing,” he | 


Osco—Which would you rather | 
a fool or a villain? 

Bosco—I don’t know. 
been your experience? 


What hi 


“In another million years our co) 
supply will be totally exhausted,” s4| 
the fuel expert. 

“Yes, but isn’t it just a little too sod 
now to be shoving the price up again | 
queried a mere consumer. 


——————X 


NAME O’HOWLS 


M. T. SCHAACK (Empty Shack 
lives at Bee Grove, Ind. 

M. T. HERRING sells fish at hi 
market in Lakeland, Fla. 

Kenneth SENIOR is a senior at | 
Pennsylvania college, 

Stanley BUTCHER operates a ba 
ber shop at Ashley, Pa. 

MAY JUNE APRILL lives in Sn 
homish, Wash. 

Two familes named LOVETT an 
KISSETT are neighbors near Kimbal| 
S. Dak. 

J. B. NIGHTINGALE sells Singe 
sewing machines at Cleveland, Okla. 

The FRY brothers operate a restau 
rant at Carlock, Ill. 

Elsie COONS used to be housekeepe 
for Thomas BEARE at Arlington, II] 
but now Mrs. COOK is his cook. 

L. STOUTHAMMER is a mechanic il 
a garage in Kepin, Il. 

Guy NEWHOUSE of Lolo, Mont., i 
a carpenter and builder. 

I. STEAMER is in the dry cleanin 
and pressing business at Deposit, N. \ 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. CRYER, 0 
Washington, D. C., have been marri« 
for 50 years but neither of them ar 
shedding any tears over it. 

The cashier of a little bank in Texa 
is D. D. PREACHER, the bookkeeper’ 
name is ANGEL and on the board 0 
directors is a LORD. 

Add marriages: MILKS-THOMPSO) 
at Hawthorne, Nev.; CRANE-BIRD : 
Hopkins, Mo.; COFFEE-POTTS 4 
Peebles, Ohio. 

ee 


SANTA CLAUS WAS BUSY 


Postmaster James F. Martin, at San 
ta Claus, Ind., reports a busier Christ 
mas season than ever. People fro! 
all over the world sent him letters |! 
their youngsters to be postmarked i 
the town named Santa Claus. Thot 
sands of letters, cards, and package 
from the United States, Sweden, Den 
mark, France, Italy, Germany, Eng 
land, Egypt, Australia, Canada, thi 
Philippines, etc., arrived long a 
Christmas to be so stamped. 

—— 


A POST OFFICE ROMANCE | 
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